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‘TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


NEW feature of interest is added to the an- 

nouncement of the last volume of Lord 

Byron’s letters, which Charles Scribner's 

Sons will present early in September, from 

=== the fact that the book will contain all the 

new matter which the editor of this only complete and 

authorized edition of Byron, Rowland E, Prothero, has 

lately discovered relating to Byron’s career as an en- 

thusiast for Greek liberty. He spent large sums in 

maintaining a troop of 200 men for Greece, and those 

were among the very few soldiers who were remuner- 
ated for their services, 

A curious addition is made to Byroniana by Paul de 
Lauribar, who, writing for Le Journal des Débats, at- 
tempts to give from “ original” sources a picture of 
Byron's stay in Venice, where, according to the French- 
man, the noble lord conducted himsel#, with Satanic 
wildness. His reigning favorite, we learn, was one 
Margarita, who used when jealous to thump his lord- 
ship severely, ““ malgré son addresse & la boxe.” When 
the Comtessa Guiccioli appeared upon the scene Byron 
took refuge in the convent of Mechitarists on the island 
ef San fiazzaro. His days—still according to M. de 
Lauribar—were spent in the convent library or at 
prayers with ¢he monks, but his nights “ were terrible.” 
He would often fling himself into the gondola kept at 
his disposition, and cruise at midnight round the Guic- 
cioli palace in the hope of getting a glimpse of his be- 
loved. The monks, we are told, still revere his memory, 
and his room in the convent, adorned by his portrait, 
is piously conserved in the same state that he left it. 


———————————ELE————E 
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The Women’s Clubs of the Emptre State are at work 
in earnest in establishing libraries throughout the vil- 
lages of New York. In Phoenicia they recently founded 

@ library to which they gave about five hundred vol- 
umes. These are two State traveling 
libraries from: Albany and a grant of $200. The 
little sons of-the late Harold Frederic are assistant | 
libraridns. It is the intention of the Women’s Clubs to 

4m New York at least one village library 
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quate, and its supersedure has been desea dis- 
cussed. During the recent visit of the American Li- 
brary Association to Madison the matter came to a 
head. A few leading citizens met together and Senator 
Vilas there and then agreed to contribute one-tenth of 
the fund required. Other contributions are forthcom- 
ing, and there is a prospect that Madison will soon re- 
joice in a public library on a parity with its other in- 
stitutions, 


As “ Kim” draws near its close in its serial form in 
McClure’s Magazine, the desire to peruse again the 
pages that have passed is sure to be felt by those who 
are reading the story. With each new chapter some 
new phase is presented of the ever-changing, multi- 
tudinous, and infinitely varied lifé of India, revealing, 
as it were, some fresh mystery in what had seemed 
commonplace in the earlier part of the story. It may 
be too soon to advance a critical opinion of the work, 
but as far as we have gone we do not hesitate to say 
that the friendship between the child who thinks like 
a man, Kim, and the aged lama who has all the knowl- 
edge of the world and nothing of its experience, is one of 
the most beautiful things in fiction. Then, too, the reader 
has presented to -him a land and people about which 
history has tried to tell us, and, in the light of Mr. 
Kipling’s work, has lamentably failed. There is not 
the slightest doubt that “ Kim,” the mature work of a 
gifted story teller and consummate artist, will add 
measurably to the author’s already great reputation, 
and in a way that will confute the pens of his recent 
critics whose obvious plaint was that he was more 
talked about than he deserved. “Kim” will appear 
early in Octoher in book form from the press of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., with drawings made by J. Lock- 
wood Kipling, the author’s father. 


Mr. Alden, in his London letter, printed elsewhere 
in THe Times SaturpDAY Review, says some pertinent 
things concerning the revival of The Rambler and The 
Tatler. Apropos of these rejuvenations it is interesting 
to note that The Germ, which was the first expression 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement, is being reprinted. 
It was originally issued in 1850. William Rossetti was 
the editor, though he was then barely twenty years of 
age. The first number contained poems by Woolner, 
the sculptor; Ford Madox Brown, both Christina and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and Coventry Patmore, as well 
as a double etching by Holman-Hunt, and the same 
writers and artists contributed to the three subsequent 
numbers. By far the most famous contribution was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘The Blessed Damozel,” al- 
though Mr. Patmore's little poem “ The Seasons,” years 
later, would have sold a large edition of a literary 
magazine. Only 200 copies were sold of the first edi- 
tion of 700. The sale of the second number was even 
smaller. The printers then offered to produce two 
numbers at their own expense. But the fate of, what 
time has made one of the most interesting magazines in 
the English language was doomed. The last two num- 
bers fell even flatter than the others. 


A week ago we called attention to the excellent work 
that had been done by an artist-photographer in pre- 
senting some admirable pictures of live fish in illus- 
tration of an article “ Photographing Tropical Fishes,” 
appearing in the current number of The World’s Work. 
We are now informed that these pictures are only a few 
of many which are to illustrate a work entitled “ The 
Food and Game Fishes” which David Starr Jordan 
and Barton W. Evermann of the United States Fish 
Commission are preparing for Doubleday, Page & Co. 
There is no doubt that Mr. A. Radcliffe Dugmore quite 
excels in this sort of aquatic photography, and his 
“ black and whites " are beyond criticism; still, we be- 
lieve that by the means of color photography the beauty 
of the fish presented in their natural surroundings 
could be enhanced to a point almost beyond present 
comprehension. 


Mr. Henry Austin Clapp has been clerk of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusétts for several 
years. His works fill many large volumes, which oc- 
cupy several shelves. These are not “ the works,” how- 
ever, by which he is best known. Incidentally he has, 
also for several years, occupied the post of dramatic 
critic on The Boston Daily Advertiser; he has lectured, 
too, and his lectures have been bound in books, which 
nc moe, Pnenertnetineg aR aged setter be Mw 


play before pronouncing upon its short- 
scerinia: dik Sik seaibcemen a om. Sdkoebebhe' of tea 
theatre in this way has been long and varied. It is of 
a certain importance, therefore, that Mr. Clapp will 
furnish a series of articles on the “ Reminiscences of a 
Dramatic Critic” to The Atlantic Monthly beginning 
with the August number. It is not too much to say 
that these articles will have more than a local interest, | 
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THE SOUTH IN ‘THE WAR 


Its Financial and Industrial Affairs During the 
Struggle with the North.* 


a) MULTANEOUSLY with a work written 
: ; upon the civil history of the Confederacy 
! by one of the survivors of its Government, 
Dr. J. M. L. Curry, (reviewed in a late issue 
4 of this journal,) comes one from Prof. 
Schwab, who occupies the Chair of Political Economy at 
Yale. The former, written from the standpoint of most 
intimate acquaintance with the subject arising from an 
inner view of official life, is in some respects the pas- 
sionate production of the special pleader and possesses 
a peculiar value for that very reason, among others. 
The volume from the Yale professor, with which we are 
now concerned, is, on the contrary, the work of a spec- 
ial student of history, as dispassionate as it is possible 
for a book to be, critical in many places, but coldly so, 
a typical contribution to the so-called “ scientific ” 
school of history. Thus the two works coming together 
from the press, widely variant in method, may be con- 
sidered in a degree complementary. 

Prof. Schwab inscribes his book—which by the way is 
one of the Yale Bi-Centennial publications—to his col- 
league, Prof. William G. Sumner, and the appropriate- 
ness of the inscription is instantaneously apparent 
when we remember Prof. Sumner’s illuminative labors 
upon the fiscal conduct of the Revolution, resulting in 
his thoroughgoing historical biography of Robert Mor- 
ris and one or two lesser works on American finance. 

While one might wish that the present work had 
been somewhat broadened in scope, so that it might 
have borne truthfully the title, A Civil History of the 
Confederate States, it is plain enough that the auther 
has not only included by far the greater part of what 
might be expected under such title, but it is evident 
that he has given his attention to the more important 
part and that which was most conspicuously lacking to 
the literature of the period because its data were ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. The finances of the North 
during the rebellion were written long ago, but until 
the appearance of this work there was absolutely noth- 
ing extant upon those of the South save casual and 
fragmentary chroniclings appearing in works for the 
thost part devoted to the field events of the war; in 
such semi-autobiographical works as those of Alexan- 
der H. Stephens and others; the historical volumes of 
Pollard and other Southern writers, the files of news- 
papers published in the South, and more important 
than all other sources, though not affording as much 
material as might be expected, the Official Records of 
the Confederate Government. 

When all of these and the large number of private 
memoirs (which were useful for filling in gaps) are 
taken into consideration, it nevertheless appears that 
the task of studying the Southern side of war period 
civil history was a perpiexing one, mainly because of 
the paucity of material. The author is deserving of a 
very considerable credit for the thorough manner in 
which he has sifted a great mass of material for the 
comparatively small gain to be derived from any single 
source and of the large aggregate he has patiently piled 
up grain by .grain. 


Rigorously excluding from his work certain tempting 
phases of the subject, which, it must be confessed, 
would have added elements of popular interest to the 
history that it now lacks, he studies the war not as a 
panorama of great scenes, nor as a social cataclysm, 
but as a chapter in the economic history of the coun- 
try, and the financial and industrial phenomena which 
the South presented during the negation of normal 
forces. 


From the outset, when the Confederate Congress was 
confronted with the problem of providing ways and 
means to carry on the war, the author notes that in 
keeping with the practice during most wars, the levy- 
ing of taxes as a method of securing funds was pushed 
into the background and the main reliance was placed 
on public loans. Harly in 1861 the Confederate Con- 
gress did in fact accept several loans, half a million 
each, from Alabama and Louisiana—the latter repre- 
senting the amount of United States funds seized by 
the State Government—several lessér amounts from 
other States and donations from individuals, corpora- 
tions and churches, consisting of money, food, cloth- 
ing. But all of these combined made only a small show- 
ing compared with the total amount raised by loans. 
The first of these, $15,000,000 in bonds secured for the 
Government a large part of the available specie held 
by the banks, which went abroad for the purchase of 
supplies. A further issue of $50,000,000 in bonds was 
largely subscribed for in cotton and other produce 
which opened the way for the Government’s later pol- 
icy of hypothecating the cotton at home and abroad 
by issuing: cotton bonds. This loan was in part paid 
Ee Bar: 
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in Treasury notes, large issues of which 
were made. It was the -policy to .berrow 
the capital of the people without disturb- 
ing the eireulating medium, but the diffi- 
culty of floating bonds and the impossi- 
bility of deriving any revenue from taxa- 
tion soon drove the authorities to a larger 
reliance on forced loans in the shape of 
non-interest-bearing notes. Before the be- 
ginning of 1862 the Government was irre- 
trieVably committed to a paper money 
policy, which became the chief support cf 
its Treasury. The total expenses of the 
year were $165,000,000; the receipts, $139,- 
000,000, Of these receipts 76 per cent. were 
derived from the issue of Treasury notes 
and 22 per cent. from the issue of bonds. 

It ts a startling fact, probably heretofore 
frequently mentioned, but brought freshly 
to mind by the present author, that during 
the entire four years of war the Confed- 
eracy had but $27,000,000 of specie, of 
which $15,000,000 was the amount of the 
loan heretofore alluded to, over $6,000,000 
the proceeds of the Erlanger loan, and the 
balance that seized from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


More and more the revenue reliance was 
placed upon issues of Treasury notes, and 
at the close of 1862 these constituted #2 
per cent. of the total Confederate debt, 
which amounted at that time to over $567,- 
000,000. Lenders were more ready to ac- 
cept these notes than bonds, for they could 
be readily put tn circulation. But as prices 
rose appropriations grew correspondingly, 
and the issue of more notes to meet in- 
creased expenses set in operation an end- 
less chain of evil. 


It was a necessary evil. Taxation would 
not suffice. Prof. Schwab shows that 
ef the enormous sum of $601,000,000 
to which the receipts of the Government 
had been swollen during the first nine 
months of 1863, only a paltry $5,000,000 had 
been secured by taxation—that is, by all of 
the direct taxes and by, export and import 
duties. Over $442,000,000 was raised by 
issuing notes, nearly all of which bore no 
interest, and $153,000,000 by floating bonds. 
Congress had to truly appalling 
financial condition when it assembled for 
the Winter session of 1863-4. The public 
debt amounted by Jan. 1, 1864, to $1,221,- 
000,000 and the estimates called for $i,- 
500,000,000 to be provided during the year. 
The Secretary pointed out the failure of 
the taxation system, but he did not present 
a@ practical plan for increasing the revenue 
by this means, save to 
tax really aimed at making it advantage- 
ous to the people hold to the 
interest payment of which the tax was to 
be primarily devoted. 


face a 


propose a drastic 


to bonds, 


By the middle of the year the Secretary 
(Memminger) had made up his mind ‘that 
compulsory funding of notes was the only 
way by which the Government could escape 
from the dilemma resulting from a redund- 
ant inability add 
otherwise effectually to the already heavy 
debt. He proposed the issue of $200,000,000 
in notes for that 
of old pledge 
Government 
It to 
were adopted 
French 
measure 
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heated in the extreme. 
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i¢ had been committed by the policy cul- 
minating in the “ Funding Act.” 

And the author concludes this central 
theme of his history which we have slen- 


derly summarized by saying: 


Among the agencies which weakened 
the power of the South to resist the North 
we put first the Federal blockade and the 
Yonfederate financial policy. Memminger 
cannot escape the responsibility of the lat- 
ter. It was framed largely upon lines sug- 

sted by him, and its development a 
inal culmination in utter Government 
bankruptcy were not seriously resisted by 
him. * * * A financier of like talent to 
that of the Southern military leaders would 
doubtless have conducted the affairs of 
the Treasury with more success. 


The “ Funding Aet" had been an open 
avowal of Government bankruptcy and 
very naturally the finances of the Con- 
federacy were expressed in small figures 
thereafter. But Prof. Schwab in this care- 
ful history of the fiscal and industrial 
career of the Confederate States presents 
many chapters into which the Iine fol- 
lowed by the reviewer has not led. He, 
takes° up im one chapter the Southern 
banks, in another the manufacturing and 
other industries, the military despotism 
of the Government, the Confederate cur- 
rency, speculation and trade, prices, State 
and local taxation, &c. The general ef- 
fect produced upon the reader is one of 
wonder, heaped upon the old-time wopder, 
that the Confederacy could have endured 
as long as it did. The mingling of remind- 
er and of new revelation as to the exigen- 
cles of Confederate finance leads to ec- 
quiescence in the author's conclusion that 
“the Southerner’s sacrifices far exceeded 
those of the Revolutionary patrfots,’’ 
though the reader may not agree with h‘m 
that “something might have been saved 
from the wreck” by better fiscal meas- 
ures, for he does not make it clear that 
wiser measures, if conceived, could, under 
the circumstances, have been executed. 

ALFRED MATHEWS. 


A History of 1900." 


“ The International Year Book" for 1900, 
while in every way as excellent as its 
predecessors of 1899 and 1898 as regards 
clearness of text and number and quality 
of illustrations, shows in many ways the 
practicable development of the idea in which 
evidently the enterprise first had its being. 
The year 1900 was more than usually 
crammed with international events and 
movements of both wide and particular in- 
terest. There was a Presidential election in 
the United States; the wars in the Philip- 
pines and in South Africa presented new 
and complicated features; while the rising 
of the Boxers in China opened a new field 
for military, political, sociological, and dip- 
lomatic science. In the arts and industries 
development and creation were particularly 
eager, until it must have been a question 
with the editors of ‘ The International 
Year Book” what to leave out that would 
least be missed. 

Good judgment and an appreciation for 
the reference needs of the average man 
mark the plan and arrangement and ma- 
terial of the book before us. But more con- 
spicuous still is the well-made and compre- 
hensive index which we find at the end of 
the volume for 1900, which the others did 
not Then, too, the biographical 


possess, 


| work is particularly strong, while the arti- 


their running or 
tabulated lists of books, leave nothing in 
that line to bé desired. How thoroughly 
the more important topics are handled may 
be understood when we say that in the 
treatment of the Presidential campaign is 
found in parallel columns a summarized 
statement of the principal arguments on 
each side, presented for the most part 
through the words of the controversialists 


themselves. = at ; 


A “Sunshine Book.”* 


A little volume from the pen of Elizabeth 
Upham offers an interesting description of 
the aims of the International Sunshine So- 
ciety, told in the form of a brief story, 
which is more or less suggested by the fol- 
lowing verses, which mark a dedication of 
the volume to the President of the society, 
Cynthia Westover Alden: 

Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 
‘Twas not given for you alone— 
Puss it on. 
travel down the years, 
wipe another's tears, 
heaven the deed appears, 
Pass it on. 


cles on literature, with 


Let it 
Let it 
Till in 


The story deals with a number of college 
girls who, having discussed their plans 
for the future in a final “‘confab” just 
before graduation, agree to meet at cer- 
tain periods in the future and compare 
notes. One is determined “to do the big- 
gest things in the biggest way '’’; another 
expects to write a book which shall run 
its “five million copies"; another 
“to be admired "’; another de- 
that she intends to “live for the 
public "'; while another would be good and 
do good and live for the most worthy 
ideals. The last two are evidently intended 
as the heroines of the story, One by one 
the others, with their ambitions more or 
less satiated, marry, while the twé devote 
their talents and education toward lifting 
up and converting the peor of a great city. 
Theorists in religio-sociology will undoubt- 
edly find much interést in the story. 


clares 


"THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK. 
Being a Compendium of the World's Progresa 
During the Year 1900. Edited by Frank Col- 
by, M. A.; consulting editer, Harry Thurston 
Peck, Ph. D.. L. H. D. Pp., 1,061. New 
York: Dedd, Mead & Co. $3.99. 
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A Scotch Woman Climbs the Moun- 

tain at Samoa and Describes 
Her Countryman’s G. ave. 


JEW lovers.of the man and his 
books will ever be able to 
visit Stevenson's grave in far- 
away Samoa; hence they will 
be interested in Miss Robert- 
son's account of her pilgrim- 
age to “that lonely grave, 

sacred to Scotchmen all the world over, 

which thousands have pictured in fancy 
and so few have ever seen,” as contained 
in a recent English paper. 

As one stands on the steamer’s deck in 

Apia Bay, the writer remarks how the 

white roof of Vailima may be seen among 

the trees on a gentile rise a few miles away, 
while above it rises, steep and grim, the 
mountain on whose top Hes Stevenson's 
grave, covered by a large cement slab about 

1% feet high, with a smaller oblong one on 

top, both made on the spot. 

Samoa has greatly changed in the last 
years. Insiead of the rough bridle track 
over which Stevenson passed on many 4 
dark night, there is now a broad, well con- 
structed road, connecting Vailima with 
Apia. Good bridges span the stream which 
runs through the Vailima grounds and 
crosses and recrosses the road; while the 
native village near by is now a mere hand- 
ful of unimportant houses, where the Sa- 
moan chiefs live quietly, shorn of all power. 
Vailima itself is the property of a Ger- 
man millionaire, Mr. Kunst, who has an- 
other fine fsland residence at Honolulu. Not 
a trace of Stevenson's original house re- 
mains, it having been entirely demolished 
two years ago in the Samoan war. A very 
small house close by, however, Stevenson's 
first home in Samoa, is still unaltered. Mr. 
Kunst has built a new Vailima, exactly on 
the site of the old house, following out care- 
fully and exactly the original plans in thus 
rebuilding this historic home. 

Miss Robertson thinks such rebuilding 
a graceful tribute to a man of whom Mr. 
Kunst knew little, and to whose genius 
he is perfectly indifferent, refusing to pur- 
chase a single volume from Stevenson's 
library, because “Stevenson was con- 
Sumptive, and books carry infection."" The 
veranda at the back of the house, on 
which so much of the family life took place, 
and where Stevenson was taken ill, has 
been exactly restored. Mr. Kunst pointed 
out the exact corner of the great room, 
restored by actual measurement, in which 
Stevenson died. 

So much has been changed, however, in 
all directions that the Stevenson pilgrim 
feels a great sense of disappointment. Even 
the garden is entirely altered, the large 
lawn of which Stevenson was so proud 
having been cut up into flower beds and 
the surrounding bush thinned to. open a 
sea view. 

It is sald that few attempt the difficult 
ascent of -the mountain where Stevenson 
Hes buried. It is 1,200 feet above Vailima, 
and rises almost perpendicularly from the 
edge of the garden. For a short distance 
the track is fairly well marked, so that 
Miss Robertson had little difficulty in fol- 
lowing her guide, a young half-caste girl, 
who had known Stevenson well. Sudden- 
ly the bush grew denser and darker, the 
track entirely disappearing at times; the 
ground wet and slippery; the path in places 
almost completely blocked by fallen rocks. 
At times it seemed impossible to gain even 
a foothold on the steep face of the hill, 
and more than once Miss Robertson felt 
the pilgrimage would have to be abandoned. 
The bush in which Stevenson did so much 
hard work lies in quite another direction, 
it is believed he never climbed the 
he for his last resting 


and 
mountain 
place. 

In spite of difficulty, the cleared plateau 
at the top of Vaea was reached at last, 
and here the leaf-covered grave was found. 
Miss Robertson's first impulse was to 
sweep these all away, but she was finally 
restrained by a somewhat whimsical feel- 
ing: 

Why should I, a newcomer, a pilgrim of 
an hour, brush away those leaves which 
had all their lifetime watched over the 
grave of a hero, had sheltered it from rain 
and wind, and smiled upon it in sunshine, 
and which now, even when dead, were its 
only watchers? 

On the stone marking 


chose 


this grave are 


earved a Scotch thistle and the native ante, | 
familiar | 
and | 


between which will be found the 
verse beginning “ Under the wide 
starry sky,” and at the bottom, “ 1850— 
Robert Louis Stevenson—1804."". Near the 
grave were found a few ante bushes, bear- 
ing a rich flower like a deep crimson rose: 


I gathered a handful and laid them on the 
stone among the withered leayes, 
thought of the boy who had roamed the 
streets of Edinburgh forty years ago, and 
climbed the green Pentlands near his much- 


loved childhood’s home, and whose life and | 
linked | 


death on this remote island have 
Samoa for all time with our fair northern 
city and the quaint little hamlet of Swans- 


ton, 
History and Travelin a Finding List 


“The Free Public Library 6f Newark, N. i alee 


J., of which Mr. Frank P. Hill has long 


been the head librarian, but who has been ! 
| damages 


secured for Brooklyn, ha¥''just ‘fublished 


the second issue of its neW' Series 6#'“ Find- | 
| the 


1 of stich Hsts, devotea | PTidge- 


ing Lists,” that of “ Higtory;’Tavel, and 
Description.”” No, 
to fiction, classified under title and author, 
was issued last year. 4 

The present “ List,"’ a ‘volume fssued in 


stiff paper covers, containing a d6éuble-col- 


umn page, printed fn comparatively small | 


type, and including 120 pagés, shows care- 
fully classified lists, containing numerous 
entries, covering all volumes of history, 
travel, or description, except juvenile books, 
contained in its library. This volume, 
which is the second issue of the new series, 
is to be followed by other carefully pre- 





} nections 


ana | 





pared finding lists, _- covering the other 
classes of books in Its collection, which will 
Probably be issued in the following order— 
based, no doubt, upon the comparative pop- 
ularity of the various classes of literature, 
and the frequency with which they are con- 
sulted at or drawn from the library. The 
next list to be issued will be that for Htera- 
ture, to be followed by others dealing with 
biography, useful and fine arts, sociology 
and natural science, general works, and 
philosophy and religion. 

The present list, of course, includes only 
such books as are in the possession of the 
library; but the volumes described have 
been so carefully and minutely classified, 
under so many and so wide a range of sub- 
jects, that the book should be found of con- 
siderable general interest. A well-made 
index of subjects, with cross-references to 
closely allied subjects, giving full page ref- 
erences, adds very materially to the useful- 
ness of the volume. 

The volume’s first classification—all en- 
tries being listed under the names of au- 
thors—takes up ‘‘ General Works” in travel 
and description; passing thence to individ- 
ual classes of such general works, such 
as “Geography,” “Atlases and Maps,” 
“ History,” “Essays and Study of His- 
tory,”" “‘ Universal Histery,” ‘ Geography 
and History (Magazines,"" while “ Antiqui- 
ties," treated generally and under special 
countries and _ classifications, follows. 
“ Ancient History” is taken up in the 
same way, general works, the Jews, 
Ancient Rome, and Ancient Greece. 

This is followed by well-prepared lists of 
books of travel and description, referring 
first to general works on Europe, followed 
by the same class of books on European 
history, after which separate periods, coun- 
tries, cities, and districts are taken up and 
listed separately, first of Europe, and later 
those of the entire world being treated tn 
the same fashion. These sub-divisions in- 
chide lists of available beoks, carefully 
classified, on countries and places as re- 
mote even as Iceland; while one particular 
division, ‘‘ The Minor Countries of Europe,” 
includes ,books on places as Httle known 
as Montenegro, Crete, the Balkans, the 
Islands of the Aegean, and Roumania. 

Besides books strictly relating to travel 
in or descriptions of the history of countries 
or cities, the volume includes classified 
lists relating to distinct periods, such as 
the Boer war, or the more important and 
longer subject of American history—the 
American Revolution, Constitutional period, 
war of t8t2, Mexican war, civil war—both 
in its general history and under campaigns 
and battles, the Confederate side, regi- 
mental histories, personal narrative, naval 
history, prison life, hospital and relief work, 
miscellaneous books, and the reconstruc- 
tion period. Volumes relating to the Span- 
ish war and the later nineteenth century 
books, are classified in one section, while 
as was the case with Europe, the books 
relating to each of our United States and 


to our most important cities are also sepa- 
rately listed. Other sections include di- 
rectories and guide books, while the books 
available on the arctic and antarctic re- 
gions form another valuable list. 

Readers generally can scarcely realize 
the immense amount of work which goes 
to the making of lists of this character, 
which should make it so easy for them to 
decide upon a course of reading or a -sin- 
gle volume upon some subject which may 
happen to interest them. 


ancemeaaonaes 
Mr. Barnes's “Great War Trek.”* 


This little book is the more or less desul- 
tory account—logbook, the author himself 
calls it—of the adventures of an American 
war correspondent in South Africa. It does 
not pretend to military or historical im- 
portance, but the author's personal opin- 
ions and impressions are modestly stated 
and have the interest of an unbiased point 
of view. A minority, but a large minority, 
he says, of the Boer farmers of the older 
generation can neither read nor write; 
‘they live by the Word of God, and are 
ruled by the precepts of Judea; they think 
like men of the Reformation; they act un- 
der these influences like the people of long 
past centuries. A plague of locusts is a 
visitation of the wrath of the Almighty. 
Should they perish as a nation, it is God's 
will!’ They believe beyond question that 
th@ triumph of the British means the con- 
fiscation of their houses and lands, and the 
loss of their personal liberty. In captivity 
they sing in their tents psalms with a 
strange cadence that shifts from the major 
to the minor key, plaintive songs with 
primitive music sung by their ancestors 
and handed down through centuries. One 
family the author describes as fairly illus- 
trative of the quasi-civil aspect of the war: 

Like all Boer families, it is large—no man 
can afford a small family in South Africa— 
and it is spread out with relations and con- 
everywhere. The old man—well 
over eighty—determined to remain neutral; 
he owned ten thousand acres in the colony 
and.as much more in the Free State. * * : 
oer neutrality consists in not being found 
with a gun, Three of old Scoltz’s sons were 
fighting with the Free State forces, but 
their farms were entirely over the border; 
another son, named Jeppe, I knew very 
well He lived with his family inside our 
camp lines at Modder, and both he and his 
wife, the daughter of a Boer Field Cornet, 
were very decent people. Jeppe owned 8,000 
morgen, (16,000 acres.) He had staid to 
look after it, and professed the utmost loy- 
incidentally he made money selling 
milk and produce to the soldiers. He has 
also a big claim against the':Crown ‘for 
the camp was mastly on:, his 
land. But his servant told my servant Pe- 
terson that it was his horses tWat fetched 
dynamite that blew up Modder ‘River 
I suppose Jeppe was sdtscongointe 
at the destruction of so much British prop- 
erty. The commandants used’ to meet at 
his house, which must have annoyed him 
greatly, some of them being near rela- 
tives. 

Mr. Barnes's general 
Boer eharacter is not an 


of the 
one, 


impression 
unfavorable 


| and he holds a belief that is very popular. in 


England—namely, that the Boers have only 
to know more of English rule to appreciate 
its blessings. 

*THE GREAT WAR TREK: With the 


British Army on the Veldt. By James 
Barnes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1901, 
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THE JEWS. 
name 
The First Volume of a Monument- 
al Encyclopedia Devoted to 


‘Bheate Life and History.” 


EFORE commenting on the 
thoroughness of the first vol- 
ume of the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, what is particularly 
striking is the calm, deliber- 

— 4| ate, and dispassionate tone 

employed by its many compilers. Alas, 

that it should be said that in the past as in 
the present, there are but few pages in the 
life history of the Jews which are not 

Stained with the records of inhumanity, 

and so, as some one has formulated it, 

“ religious persecution on the part ofa peo- 

ple is in precise proportion to its want of 

civilization." The very first word in the 
volume is “‘ Aach."" That is a small town in 

Germany Here there was persecution, it 

is true of a mild sort, beginning early in the 

sixteenth century. Right after that there 
is Aargau, a Swiss canton. In Aargau Jews 
were not permitted to live under the same 
roof with Christians. Right off At the out- 
set mention must necessarily be made of 
the sufferings of the Jews, but in the En- 
cyclopedia the simple bald facts are men- 
tioned, and with no comment, This is, of 
course, as it should be. The true unvar- 
nished tale is on that account all the more 
impressive. Then, again, there never is 
an attempt to be disputative in the work. 
If there is a topic of interest, there often 
arise discussions in regard to it, more par- 
ticularly if it happens to have a religious 
significance In a case of this kind all 
authorities are presented. If the matter be 
one of historical significance, then the lead- 
ing writers have their say. There never is 
anything like dictation. Of course, there 
are some matters that are quite outside of 
discussion. Then alone the makers of the 

Encyclopedia give without hesitation their 

opinions. 

To cover so vast a topic as is the life 
story of the Jews a large number ‘of writ- 
ers have been employed, and the staff de- 
voted to the work comprises considerably 
over 600 persons. In this number may be 
found learned men of all nations and 
creeds. Erudition in every branch of hu- 
mar. knowledge has been asked to contrib- 
ute its quota. Here are Orientalists, ar- 
chacologists, antiquarians, historians, an- 
thropologists, statisticians, littérateurs, 
theologians, artists, musicians. Every spe- 
cialist of distinction has treated in this ex- 
haustive work the topic he was familiar 
with. 

One distinctive feature of the volume we 
cannot dilate on too much. It is the won- 
derful typographical skill shown. The 
pages are of the clearest as to make-up. 
Above all we do not hesitate in stating 
that we have never seen a volume of this 
particular kind where so much pains has 
been taken with the illustrations. Here 
are fac-similes of old documents, book- 
titles, well engraved medals, coins, copies of 
prints, showing ceremonies, &c., plans of 
temples, portraits, and everything which 
would help to a better understanding of 
the text. Then there are maps. It is 
not alone the remote past which is the 
subject of the illustrations but there are 
the actual conditions of the present time 
as shown in the prints Of the various set« 
tlements of the Russian Jews in different 
parts of the United States and South Amer- 
ica. As to the Hebrew characters found 
in necessarily large quantity in the col- 
umns of the book, the type is of the clear- 
est and cleanest, and so perfectly legible. 

As to the text. It would take the entire 
number of THE New York Times SaturR- 
DAY REVIEW to present~but a tithe of the 
matters of interest to be found in the 685 
pages. Very curious are the researches 
made, showing how much Mohammed 
owed to the Jews. This is a topic which 
has lately been much discussed. Take the 
story of Abraham. Of all the Biblical 
personages mentioned in the Koran, Abra- 
ham is undoubtedly of the most import- 
ance. At first it seems that Mohammed's 
knowledge of the Patriarch was but slight. 
In time the Prophet was convinced of the 
necessity of making his followers better 
acquainted with the Father of the He- 
brews. In his later suras Mohammed 
wrote, ‘‘ Abraham was not a Jew, nor yet 
a Christian. * * * Verily the people must 
worthy of Abraham afe those who follow 
him and his prophets and,these .who be- 
leve."’ Very. striking is the legend, accord- 
ing to the Mohammedan belief, of the death 
of Abraham. It.has to do With Abraham‘s 
hospitality. The Father of the Jews met 
a feeble old ‘man who was hungry and 
parched with thirst. “‘ How old are you?” 
asked Abraham. And the old man said 
he was two years older than his host. Then 
the Patriarch said: ‘In two years’ time 
I shall be like him!"" Then he prayed God 
for death. And his prayer was granted, 
and Abraham went to his Fathers. The 
old man who had asked for food was the 
Angel of Death. There are rabbinical mid- 
rashic parallels precisely like this. 

Innumerable are the talmudists, the ca- 
balists, whose lives are given in the vol- 
ume. The study of the Hebrew is carried 
to its ultimate expression in the work. 
Several’ pages are devoted to a study of the 

“alone, The older Jews believed 
the acgents te:be of sacred origin. It was 

a capital idéato indicate by a written 

sign Whe &.Word or a syllable was to be 


— 


as JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
ve Record 





made saibetiaaian, Some purists held it to 
be a sin to leave out the accents. 

The history of Alexander, his influence, 
the records of Alexandria, the great old 
city on the Mediterranean, the modern 
Egyptian one wisely ruled over to-day by 
the English, are all subjects treated in the 
volume. The subtle topic of Greek influ- 
ence on the Jew is. carefully discussed. 
Nothing escapes the researches of the staff 
of the encyclopedia. What was’ Joseph 
Addison's feelings relative to the Jews? 
Lancelot Addison, the father of the great 
man, entertained the kindest sentiments 
ppg the Jews, and Joseph Addison took 
the same liberal attitude. Addison's ‘ Ode 
on Gratitude "' was translated into Hebrew. 
As belonging to the letter “A” in the 
volume, here is an article on ‘‘ Alcoholism.’’ 
This is a vice the Jews are comparatively 
free from, hospital statistics showing a 
small percentage of Jewish patients. 
There is a careful history presented of the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle. A remark- 
able paper is the anthropological study of 
the Jews. The facts disclosed will be novel 
to many. There is prevalence of red hair 
and blue eyes. Strange to say when height 
and weight are considered, according to 
theory, ‘“ the index of vitality,’’ would in- 
dicate short lives, but actually the Jews are 
wonderful for their longevity Another 
strange matter indicated is, that the mar- 
riages of Jews and Christians are not gen- 
erally productive of offspring. 

The musical public will read with zest the 
numerous scores of the Jewish religious 
ritual fully presented in the Encyclopedia. 
Certainly Meyerbeer made use of them, and 
so did Halévy. The last article in the vol- 
ume is devoted to the Apocalypse and to 
** Apocalyptic Literature.'’ It is a complete 
treatise, throwing new light on this very 
much vexed subject. 

When completed this Encyclopedia is to 
be made up of twelve volumes, with a total 
of 8,000 pages and 2,000 illustrations, Its 
projector is Dr. Isidor Singer. To his thor- 
ough acquaintance with Jewish history, in 
one and the same man, there are the evi- 
dences of great will power and determina- 
tion. It was something to find an Ameri- 
can publisher willing to undertake a work 
of such magnitude as is the one under no- 
tice. It speaks well, then, of the enterprise 
of the Funk & Wagnalls Company that it 
should have undertaken it. Many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been already 
expended by the company in the presenta- 
tion of the first and the subsequent vol- 
umes. What is satisfactory to learn is that 
the demand for the entire work already far 
exceeds the most sanguine hopes of the 
publishers. All ideas of sect or creed being 
set aside, the issuing of such a work shows 
how eager is the demand in the United 
States for general information. 


[a 
Were the Wits Witty When Young? 
To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

To think that an unkind fate has kept 
from me all knowledge of Tue New Yor« 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW until this twen- 
tieth century! Along with the enjoyment 

of its pages (not least, “‘The Mail Bag,’’) 
comes an actual beneficence. I find that 
I am not nearly so old as I thought I was, 
for here is “John Paul” wielding his 
light fantastic pen with all the grace and 
vigor as in the far away days when I 
glued his letters from Saratoga into fiy 
erstwhile patent report scrap-book. Not 
that I believe him ¢o be the octogenarian 
he poses for—it can’t be that bad. 

I would take issue, too, with your cor- 
respondent of June 22, who thinks the 
verses, “Judge Not,’ cannot be his be- 
cause “there is nothing humorous in 
them.”” But he (or she) must remember 
that at the time the poem was written 
“John Paul’’ was young, (or, for an 
octogenarian, comparatively young,) and if 
we know anything we know how seriously 
a young writer takes life, and his work, 
and himself. It is only when we get older 
that we become wise enough to permit 
ourselves to be as funny as the. Lord 
meant we should. And remember, too, 
that Pope, wittiest of poets, wrote “ Vital 
Spark of Heavenly Flame” at the age of 
eleven, while none of his later work was 
adaptable for a hymnal. 

And Thomas Hood, (there should be a 
Hood revival soon,) he was never stingy 
with his fun; his jokes went off like a 
pack of firecrackers, yet his exquisite 
lyrics will last as long as our alphabet 
holds. together. In the aforementioned 
scrap-book repose Arséne Houssay's irides- 
cent nothings, “M. KE. W. 8.8" mon- 
ologues ,to a patient. Orestes, Kate Field's 
sparkling articles, ‘Ike "’ Bromley's after- 
dinner speeches, and the like. From 
cover to cover the book is saturated, 
so to speak, with wit and humor—and 
mucilage, for many pages are joined for 
life and death. Rereading them, a question 
arises, such as I would fain investigate 
and answer for myself were I not tied 
like a Mexican hen to a chair leg. (The 
hen is the more valuable creature, for no 
editor will scan my little lays, while hers 
bring Klondike prices.) Have there been 
humorists who were such in early youth? 
Have they lisped with humor at a tender 
age? Possibly early humor only appears 


’as nettle-rash or prickly heat, with other 


things to, “give”. to one’s friends, and 
the vendiple kind, comes later, yet one 
would like, to..know whether Holmes, 
Lowell, ,‘‘déark.,Rwain,” ‘John Paul,” 
‘Hood and others, gave evidences of their 
calling bettmes. ‘ 

It is a question I imagine that has but 
the answer—that — alone bring wis- 
@om-—and ,wit. Cc. H. 

Philadelphia, July 6 1901, 
aaa 

“The Way Out,” Sir Walter Besant’s 
last completed novel, deals with woman's 
‘Mfe in thé debtor's prison. It is described 
ase most interesting work. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 
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Candace Wheeler’s 5 Ganon Book.* 


Among the uncountable—and in too many 
instances unaccountable—books about gar- 
dens that have overrun the counters of 
the book shops in weedlike profusion this 
season, Mrs. Wheeler's is in some respects 
altogether the most delightful. The author 
talks about her flowers in an unpretending 
way, claiming neither superlor knowledge 
nor superior grace in the management of 
her garden, but throwing out, neverthe- 
less, suggestions of exquisite arrangements 
by which the amateur may easily and safe- 
ly abide.- Her general scheme of planting 
is to mass her bloom in such a way as to 
have from month to month color harmonies 
that shall please the artistic eye as sure- 
ly as a picture by an artist with the color 
sense of Whistler or Dewing. It is not a 
difficult way of planting, she says, “ sim- 
ply interesting.” To accomplish it, how- 
ever, one must have the decorative knack, 
if not the education of an artist. The au- 
thor thus explains: 

The cardinal principle is, taking the 
whole area of the garden, to have every 
inch of it in flower’ from June to Octo- 
ber, and so to plant it that intense col- 
ors of different tints shall occupy fixed 
limits, as far apart from each other as 
the extent of the garden will allow. 
All that is intermediate must be filled 
with the satellites of these colors, lead- 
ing down from them to a common 
ground where they can mingle peacefully. 
Of course the two royal colors are red 
and blue, and these should stand at oppo- 
site ends of the garden; but red will melt 
into orange, and orange into yellow, and 
yellow into paler tints, until you reach 
white without anything like a_ shock of 
contrast; and, in like manner, blue can be 
trailed into the pink lavender of which 
nature is so fond, and then into cold pink, 
and deeper again into crimson, or it may 
flow out in paler tints until it also reaches 
that absence of color which we call white 
This color gradation can be produced upon 
twenty square yards of ground, or upon a 
quarter of an acre—if you are so happy as 
to possess that much ground in a garden 
but it will take more than one season to 
inaugurate the plan of planting. Once be- 
gun. however, every year will add lines and 
shades of color and beauty, until your gar- 
den becomes the highest and most perfect 
source of purely aesthetic enjoyment. 

Mrs. Wheeler claims no originality for 
her method of gardenmaking. Many 
others may have been before her, she says, 
and she herself gained the idea from the 
arrangement of the flowers in Mrs. Thax- 
ter’s charming house on the Isle of Shoals. 
She says: 

I remember that the grand piano, 
which at 10 in the morning was always 
giving out harmonies under the hands 
of some of Mrs. Thaxter’s friends whose 
natural speech was music, stood against 
the end of the chimney Pee. and that 

ictures hung above it and leaned against 

t. Just at the end where it touched the 
low shelf of the chimney, there commenced 
a bank of small white poppies, very tender 
in color and effect, with half transparent 
leaves showing all ‘the veins and fibres of 
structure, like a baby’s skin, and speckled 
by the anthers which stood like a fringed 
crown around the seed cups. Next to these 
came pale-tinted poppies, and pink ones 
with white edges, and then the ‘atistying 
conch-shell pink, and deeper ones, and 
deeper still, until it ended in the peculiar 
pink red which is found only in the poppy 
tribe. 

Over the paler end of the bank of 
flowers hung a picture by Childe Hassam 
of the sea, “‘as blue as the sea itself,” 
giving a note of Gontrast, and from this 
delightful vision came the inspiration for a 
garden that should be beautiful in pre- 


cisely the same way. - 


Like all other true gardeners Mrs. Wheel- 
er values what comes to her along the ave- 
nues of personal association above any- 
thing to be bought with money. In her 
flower beds are violets, the pioneer plants 
of which were delivered into her hands by 
William Cullen Bryant, and her marigolds 
grow from seeds that were given her by 
the author of “ John Halifax,@Gentleman.” 
Her book about her garden is not at all a 
scientific affair. It is sprinkled with sentti- 
mental suggestions and vague theortes. 
She believes that certain flowers hate 
certain other flowers and quietly disappear 
if planted near them. She speculates upon 
the human characteristics of animals, and 
sees in her woodchuck the potentialities of 
an inquisitive little man; she is not certain 
that both animal and vegetable life will 
not eventually “thrill upward into hu- 
manity,’’ but she thinks of her flowers al- 
ways as girl children, merry or stately 
maidens, or sweet matrons, never as 
‘mere mortals.” When she paints her 
liles—with what exquisite skill it is not dif- 
ficult for those who know her work to im- 
agine—she finds it genuine portrait paint- 
ing, each flower face differing from. ali 
others in expression. -The margins. -of~ her 
pages are decorated -with drawings by 
Dora Wheeler Keith, al-of’ them attract- 
ive-and delicately, true tomature in general 
effect and in each detail. 





*CONTENT IN A GARDEN. By Candace 
Wheeler. With Gogera igs by Dora Wheel- 
er Keith. Cloth. ai 209. Boston and 

Nas. York: Houghton, fflin & Co, 1901, 
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The Midsummer Fiction Nume 
ber of Harper's Magazine will 
be out next Tuesday. Nine 
pages of beautiful colored il- 
lustrations and nine complete 
short stories. 


HARPERS 
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Four Successful Novels 
by Four Great Women 





THE LAND OF COCKAYNE 


By Matilde Serao 
English and American critics have united 
in greeting *“‘The Land of Cockayne" as 
a really great novel. The author is per- 
haps the most famous living Italian novel- 


7 $1.50 
THE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY 


By Margaret Horton Potter 


Miss Potter's brilliant romance of the 
Court of Louis XV. and of Colonial America 
has already gone through four large edi- 
tions In this story Miss Potter amply 
fulfills the promise of her earlier work, 
* Uncanonized.” 


Ilustrated. $1.50 


BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE 
By Sarah Grand 


jabs "' is one of the most popular of 
recent English novels. It is marked by 
many of the same characteristics which 
made Mme. Grand's earlier story, ‘ The 
Heavenly Twins," so popular, and is alto- 
gether an ideal book for Summer reading. 


$1.50 


ELEANOR 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Although published some months since, 
Mrs. Ward's remarkable book maintains its 
popularity. As a purely romantic story it 
has generally been recognized as Mra. 
Ward's best book. 


$1.50 


For Sale by all Bookse'lers 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, N.Y. 








By George Moore 
Author of 
ESTHER WATERS a? 
EVELYN INNES 


Sister 
Teresa 


A powerful story of the 
private life of a beautiful 
singer, by one of the lit- 
erary leaders of the day. 


Decorated, Cloth, $1.50 


By E. L. Voynich 
Author of 
THE GADFLY 


Jack 
Raymond 


“*Has the reading world‘ 
by the ears.” ICAGO 
HERALD. 


Decorated, Cloth, $1.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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.. Lhe Short Stories in 


The Y outh’s Companion 


reflect vividly and faithfully scenes in the every-day lives of 
Americans, North, South, East and West. 
six sach stories by the foremost writers of fietion appear in 


For 10 cents the publishers will send any three 
issues of The Companion anywhere. Annual sub- 
scription price, $1.75. Publishéd every Thursday. 
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BRYANT. 
is Room While in College -His 
*._ Poems and His Habits, 
Written for Tue New York Tings SaTUR- 
- pay Review by 


GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


= UCH of Western Massachu- 
setts adjacent to . Williams- 
town may fairly be called 
Bryant's country, for his 
name is as closely associated 
with it as with old Greylock 
and many other mountain 
peaks of the Berkshires. It is the re- 
gion in which the poet passed the first 
three decades of his long life; the 
country that he celebrated in undying 
verse, and where he composed the most 
celebrated poem yet written by an Ameri- 

can. I know of no lines produced by a 
youth of seventeen of any country com- 
parable with “ Thanatopsis.”’ 

In October, 1810, when in his sixteenth 
year, William Cullen Bryant entered the 
sophomore class of Williams College. The 
room on the third story of what is known 
as West College, which he shared with 

John Avery, Jr., may be seen unchanged 
as it was in those far-distant days. A let- 

ter now before me, written by Charles F. 
. Sedgwick, the last survivor of the class of 

1813, supplies some interesting particulars 
concerning the youthful collegian. He 
says: 

His roommate was John Avery of Con- 

way, Mass., who was some eight years his 
senior. Bryant had not then attained to 
the physicai dimensions which he afterward 
reached, but his bodily structure was re- 
markably regular and systematic. He had 
a prolific growth of dark brown hair, and 
I do not remember ever to have known a 
person in whom the progress of years 
made so great a difference in personal ap- 
pearance as it did in the case of Mr. Bry- 
ant. I met him twice, near the close of 
his life, at Williams College commence- 
ments, and if | had not seen pictures of 
him as he appeared in old age, I would 
hardly have been persuaded of his identity 
with the Bryant | knew in early life. 

When he entered Williams College it 
was known that he was the reputed author 
of several short poems which d recently 
been published, and which indicated decid- 
edly promising talent on the part of their 
author. When spoken to in relation to 
these poetical effusions he was reticent and 
modest, and, in fact, his m ty in every- 
thing was a peculiar trait of his character. 
It was difficult to obtain from him any 
specimens of his talent as a poet. One ex- 
ercise demanded of the student was the oc- 
casional writing of a composition to be read 
to the tutor in presence of the class, and 
once Bryant, in fulfilling this requirement, 
read a short poem which received the ap- 
proval of the tutor, and once he translated 
one of the odes of Horace, which he showed 
to a few persona! friends. Those were the 
only examples of his poetry that I now re- 
member of his furnishing during his college 
career. * * * Bryant, during all his col- 
lege experience, was remarkably quiet, 
pleasant, and unobtrusive in his manners, 
and studious in the literary course. His 
lessons were well mastered, and not a sin- 
gle event occurred during his residence 
whch received the least disapproval of the 
Faculty. 

Although outwardly shy and reserved, 
Bryant possessed a keen appreciation of the 
humérous., On one occasion, as he himself 
mentioned to the writer, when he had com- 
mitted to memory a portion of Irving and 
Paulding’s ‘ Salmagundi,” then recently 
published, for repeating as a declamation 
before the class, he was so overcome with 
laughter when he appeared on the floor 
that he was unable to proceed! His sur- 
viving brother, John, who happily still sur- 
vives at more than four score and ten, 
mentioned a similar occurrence happening 
at Cummington when the poet attempted to 
recite, for the amusement of the family and 
a few friends, some passages from ‘' Knick- 
erbocker’s History of New York,” but, as 
before, failed, being seized with a fit of 
laughter which he was unable to suppress. 
Mr. Bryant also informed me that during 
his college days as in later years the poet 
found more pleasure in books and in soli- 
tary rambles among the hills and valleys 
than in the usual pastimes and sports of 
students. He was an omnivorous reader, 
soon exhausting the college library by de- 
vouring all of the seventeen hundred vol- 
umes that commended themselves to his 
fastidious taste, which he had not pre- 
viously perused. Bryant resembled the 
hero of ‘“' Waverley " in “ driving through a 
sex of books like a vessel without a pilot.” 

The small paper-covered catalogue of thir- 
ty-six pages, printed by H. Willard of 
Stockbridge in 1812, consists chiefly of the 
popular English. books of that period, with 
a limited number of American publications, 
such as few biographies of Washington 
and others, several collections of sermons, 
Hamilton’s Federalist, SWliman’s Journal, 
Smith's History of New York, &c., in all 
less than two score volumes, 

These, with some sixteen hundred and 
seventy other books and brochures, formed 
the library of the Bryant era, and were 
then contained in a small room of West 
College, erected in 1790. To-day the col- 
46,000 volumes and 16,- 
arranged in a 
as Law- 


lection consists of 
000 pamphlets, admirably 
well-equipped building known 
rence Hall, being chiefly the gift of the 
opulent Christian merchant Amos Law- 
rence of Boston. Many years later Mrs. 
Eliza Willing Fields of Philadelphia added 
two wings to the building to contain her 
collection of paintings, engravings, and 
bronzes, presented by her to the college in 
1890. Among the interesting pictures are 
Autumn scenes by Cropsey and Kensett, 
portraits of Browning, executed for Mrs. 
Fields in 1881 by Pennington and Story, 
and Severn's celebrated painting of Keats. 
It is not the original painted after the 
poet's death, which Bryant so much ad- 
mired, but a replica made by Severn for 
Mrs. Fields sixty years later, certainly an 
admirable work for an artist of eighty- 
three, although our Huntington, who has 
passed that period, still paints excellent 
portraits. It is the only copy Severn ever 
made of the picture of his past friend, by 
whose side he now rests in the Protestant 


ty of the college authorities the library is 
available for the free use of visitors fro 


of WilMamstown as a delightful Summer 
resort. 

But little more than a mile from his Alma 
Mater fis the entrance to Bryant Elm, the 
poet’s favorite walk during hts college 
days. A moss-covered rock is pointed cut 
as the place where he wrote many of his 
poems. By its side is a stately century- 
old linden, standing like a sentinel. As 
we were surveying there this morning and 
listening to the pleasant sound of the mu- 
sical mountain rivulet and the many feath- 
ered songsters in the well-wooded slopes 
of the glen a sun-burned native of Berk- 
shire appeared on the scene. 

“Be you looking at Bryant rock, where 
he wrote * Panamopsis '? “” 

“ Yes, Are you positive that the famous 
poem was written here?” 

“Sartain sure! There ain't no doubt 
about it.” 

After some further conversation, the in- 
terview was concluded by the native in- 
quiring, “Be you one of Bryant's class- 
mates?” Being still in the sixties, I was 
somewhat staggered by the husbandman’s 
suggestion that I might have been in col- 
lege with a boy who was born Nov. 3, 
17e4 

“Green River” and “ The Rivulet " were 
doubtless inspired, if not actually composed, 
in the cool and charmingly shaded glen, as 
he sat on Bryant rock or wandered by the 
side of the rivulet fed by innumerable 
springs, and the same may possibly be said 
ot ‘ Thanatopsis,” but that any one of the 
three poems was actually written in Will- 
iamstown I have Bryant's positive personal 
statement to the contrary. ‘* Thanatopsis " 
was first transcribed in his father's house, 
in Cummington, many months after leaving 
college, in May, 1811; ‘Green River” in 
1819, and “ The Rivulet”’ in 1828. Writing 
to me in 1869, Mr. Bryant says: 

I return your article, the great fault of 
which is too kind an appreciation of its 
subject. I am not sure that the poem 
“ Thanatopsis’’ was not written a year 
earlier than you have made it; indeed I am 
much inclined to think it was in my eigh- 
teenth year. I was not a college student 
at the time, though I was pursuing college 
studies with a view to entering Yale 
College, having taken a dismission from 
Williams College for the purpose, which, 
however, was never accomplished. 

One of these—among the most popular 
of Bryant's minor poems—is an enduring 
memorial of his college days. I allude 
to the exquisite lines on Green River—not 
the navigable Green River of Kentucky, 
nor that of Western Wyoming, 750 miles 


in length, but a small, pastoral stream 


that pursues its devious course through 
Williamstown. Fitz-Greene Hallock, in his 
tribute to Bryant, written soon after the 
latter’s removal to New York, said: 
Brrant. whose songs are thoughts 


that 


ess 

The heart—its teachers and its joy— 
As mothers blend with their caress 
Lessons of truth and gentleness 

And virtue for the listening boy. 
Spring's lovelier flowers for many a day 
Have blossomed on his wandering way; 

(Beings of beauty and decay, 

They slumber tn their Autumn tomb;) 
But those that graced his own Green River 

And wreathed the lattice of his home, 

Charmed by his song from mortal doom, 
Bloom on, and will bloom on forever. 


“ Your * Rivulet,’’’ wrote Richard Henry 
Dana in 1824, “was delicate and tender 
and beautiful; but it somehow ran so near 
Green River that they mingled their mur- 
murings. I suppose Green River was not 
at all in your mind, and that you have not 
been aware of this.” The last mentioned 
poem appeared in Dana’s “ Idle Man,” and 
Halleck was so much delighted with it, 
that he copied the lines and sent them to 
The Evening Post, accompanied by a brief 
statement that they were written by Will- 
jam C. Bryant, a young lawyer of Western 
Massachusetts. The poem and note were 
printed the following day, and that, it is 
believed, was the first appearance of Bry- 
ant’s name in the journal with which he 
was connected for upward of half a cent- 
ury. He joined the paper in 1826, and ten 
years later he assumed the editorial charge, 
conducting it with intervals of absence in 
Europe or elsewhere, till the 29th of May, 
1878, when an unfortunate fall at my front 
door terminated his long and useful life at 
four score and four years of age. 

Mr. Bryant, writing to a friend in June, 
1869, says: ‘‘ Most certainly do I expect to 
pass a part of the Summer at Williams- 
town. * * * You spoke of going to Green 
River the day after writing your letter. Lf 
you had given me more notice I would 
have sent my compliments, for we were 
well acquainted, though I dare say Green 
River has forgotten me by this time."”” A 
week later the poet attended the Williams 
College Commencement, renewing his ac- 
quaintance with the musical stream that he 
had celebrated, and delivering a thoughtful 
and touching address at the alumni dinner, 
Within a few days of his departure Presi- 
dent Hopkins wrote: “I have great pleas- 
ure in acknowledging the receipt of yours 
of the 26th inst., inclosing a check for 
$500. Strange times we live in when poets 
not only possess money and patronize lit- 
erature, but make better speeches than 
anybody else.”’ It was Dr. Hopkins who 
said: ‘‘ Bryant had the wisdom of age in 
his youth, and the fire of youth in his 
‘age.”’ 

Long ago Dr. Willlam A. Hallock, who 
studied for six months with Bryant when 
he was preparing for college under his 
father, the Rev. Moses Hallock of Plain- 
field, showed me a poem of sixty lines, 
entitled, ‘‘ Guilianopolis,’’ containing the 
lines: 


Hemmed in with hills, whose heads aspire 
Abrupt and rude, and hung with woods; 
Amid these vales I touch the lyre, 


Where devious Hoosac rolls his floods, 
which Cullen, as he was called in those 
days, wrote in Williams College, and left 
behind in his room, No. 28, on his de- 


r 
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into the possession of Hallock, and was 
carefully preserved by him, certainly for 
more than threescore years. When I men- 
tioned it to Mr. Bryant, suggesting that 
the poem be printed, he answered: “Oh, 
no! It was one of. my boyish pranks. I 
have no copy of the lines, nor do I remem- 
ber much about them. At that time, I 
believe, I did net tke the dark rooms, the 
low-lying land, and the rigid college regula- 
tions, and I suppose so expressed myself 
in the verses Dr. Hallock showed yeu.” 
Bryant was interested in hearing that, like 
himself, Tennyson had written severe line#” 
abeut his Alma Mater. Some years later 
he said: “I have a great affection for 
my old university, and can only: regret 
that this irritability against the Cambridge 
of that day ever found its way into print.” 

Scarcely seven months before his death 
Bryant was invited to prepare amd read a 
poem at the Williams College Commence- 
ment of 1878, as he had done at Harvard 
in 1821, when he charmed his audience with 
that neble poem, “ The Ages,”’ striking the 
same familiar keynote that he selected so 
successfully in his greatest production in 
1812, and again in “ The Flood of Tears,” 
sixty-five years later. 


“You ask me,” writes the venerable 
singer, “for a few lines of verse to be 
read at your annual festival of the 
Alumni of Willlams College. hk am ever 
ill at occasional verses. Such as 
my vein is not of that sort. 
difticult to satisfy myself. Besides it is in 
the December of life with me. I try to keep 
a few flowers in pots—mere remembrances 
of a more genial season which is now with 
the things of the past. If I have a carna- 
tion or Svo for Christmas, | think myself 
fortunate. You write as tf I had nothing to 
do, in fulfilling your request, but to go out 
and gather under the hedges and by the 
brooks a bouquet of flowers that spring 
spentaneously, and throw it upon your ta- 
ble, If I am to try, what would you say if 
it proved to be only a little bundle of devil 
stalks and withered leaves, which my dim 
sight had mistaken for fresh green sprays 
and blossoms? So I must excuse myself as 
well as I can, and content myself with 
wishing a very pleasant evening to the fos- 
ter children of old ‘ Willams who meet on 
New Year's Day, and all manner of pros- 
perity and honor to the excellent institution 
of learning in which they were nurtured.” 


The handsome houses of the ten Greek 
letter college societies contribute largely to 
the architectural attractions of the little 
town, but are of course secondary to the 
extensive group of college buildings mostly 
erected since Bryant's student days. The 
finest of these fraternity edifices is the 
Van Rensselaer Manor House, which disap- 
peared from Albany a dozen or more years 
ago, to reappear in Williamstown, but shorn 
of its twe wings. The houses are usually oc- 
cupted by eity families who rent them for 
the Summer vacations. One, known as the 
Kappa Alpha, happens to be the writes 
home for the present season. It contains a 
handsome dining hall forty feet in length, 
with a lofty ceiling of hardwood, with 
beautiful stained glass windows at either 
end, one being a memorial of Dudley 
Field, placed here by his father, David 
Dudley Field, who presented an astronom- 
ical observatory to his alma mater. It may 
also be added that three other prominent 
citizens of New York, Edwin D. Morgan, 
Frederick F. Thompson, and Morris K. 
Jesup, each presented noble college build- 
ings. 

It is claimed for Williamstown that it is 
the most beautiful town in all New England. 
The purity of the bracing air, the peaceful- 
ness of the happy valley, *‘ grandly mount- 
ain-walled,"’ was graphically described by 
President McCosh, who said: “The college is 
on a knoll in the heart of a capacious hollow 
surrounded with imposing mountains. It 
struck me as a spot at which the Last 
Judgment might be held, with the uni- 
verse on the slopes of the encircling hills.”’ 
The principal avenue extends about a mile, 
200 feet wide, with five rows of fine elms 
and maples, and, thanks to Cyrus W. Field, 
without a single fence! To the southwest 
may be seen Greylock, the loftiest peak in 
the State, and Thanatopsis VaHey, “ beside 
whose gentile stream, the gift of the mount- 
ain, the most illustrious poet of the early 
eollege received his inspiration.” To the 
northwest is the Golden Gate, througr 
which the waters of the Hoosac mingle 
with those of the majestic Hudson, a score 
of miles away. 

In 1747 Capt. Ephraim Williams com- 
manded the post erected to protect the pass 
mito New England against the French and 
Indians. Eight years later the gallant 
soldier fell at Lake George, and the town 
and college are his enduring memorials 
In the library this morning I read his will, 
in which he leaves the property to the edu- 
cational institution that bears his name. 
Since its establishment, in 1793, it has had 
six Presidents—Ebenezer Fitch, (1793-1815,) 
Zephaniah Swift Moore, (1815-21,) Edward 
Dorr Griffin, (1821-36,) Mark Hopkins, 
(1836-72,) Paul Aurel Chedbourne, (1872-81,) 
and Franklin Carter, (1881-1901.) Its four 
most eminent sons among the 4,375 grad- 
uates are William Cullen Bryant, 1813; 
Mark Hopkins, 1824; David Dudley Field, 
1825, and James A. Garfield, 1856. Of all 
the college alumni who were living when 
Bryant took his dismission in May, 1811, to 
return to his father’s roof in Cummington, 
twenty miles away, there are now but two 
survivors, both well-known members of the 
bar—William Rankin, Newark, N. J., of 
the class of 1831, and Martin Ingham 
Townsend of the class of 1833, who for 
many years represented the Troy, (N. Y.) 
District in the House of Representatives, 
and who made an admirable address at the 
last commencement, notwithstanding his 
fourscore and eleven years! 

JAMES GRANT WILSON. 

Williamstown, July, ne 


Readers of Kenyon West's interesting 
article on Philip James Bailey, author of 
“Festus,” in last week’s Saturpay RE- 
view, should be informed that Mr. Bailey’s 
place of residence in England is Notting- 
ham. It was unintentionally omitted from 
the article—not by Kenyon West, however. 
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ORPHEUS C. KERR. 
ipeen 


His Recent Death in Brooklyn and 
the True Facts in His Career. 


HERE was something particu- 
larly pathetic and pitiful in 
the death of the author-hu- 
morist, Robert H. Newell, 
@uring the first week of the 
present month. A _ helpless 
old man, suffering for many 

yeare with a ruined eyesight and writer's 
cramp, he had been left quite alone in his 
attic apartments in Brooklyn, with no rela- 
tives, and no friends evidently, but his 
brary of books that he had carefully 
eherished to the last, and he fell a victim 
to the reoent torrid heat, dying a week or 
ten days before his body was discovered 
by the authorities. 

Robert Henry Newell was the last of 
that company of humorists of the civil war 
period composed of * Petroleum V. Nasby,” 
“ Artemus Ward,” “Josh Billings,” and 
others. His contributions to The New York 
Mercury under the nom de plume “ Orpheus 
C. Kerr" (office seeker) gained for him a 
National reputation. Very little about the 
man is given in the various books of ref- 
erence, so completely had he disappeared 
from public view. He was not a college 
graduate, as some of the obituaries stated, 
and neither was he a bachelor. 

Desiring to obtain sufficient facts to pre- 
pare a suitable biography of Newell for 
publication in The National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, a search for his 
whcreabouts was instigated by the pub- 
Nsehers some time ago, and after an aston- 
ishing amount of fruitless inquiry his 
Brooklyn address was ascertained. Several 
applications by mail were necessary to ob- 
tain a response. Without apparently appre- 
clating the seriousness of the request, he 
sent me a humorously worded account: to 
the effect that he was born July 4, 1776; 
that his father, George Washington New- 
ell, was by occupation an inventor of brass, 
and was distinguished “for being my fa- 
ther,” &c. Subsequently, however, to one 
of my assistants, who ealled upon him in 
person, he very courteously furnished many 
details about his life and literary career. 

idis father, Robert Newell, was a well- 
known manufacturer of locks, associated 
with the brothers Day in New York City. 
He was the inventor and patentee of the 
parautoptic bank lock, the distinctive feat- 
ure of which was a key permitting unlim- 
ited combinations, to which the lock readily 
adjusted liself, so that it could be changed 
daily if desired. He also perfected a prae- 
tical sewing machine, which antedated the 
Howe machine by several ‘years, and for 
which he was awarded a gold medal at the 
World's Fair in London in 1551. 

Robert Henry Newell, born in New York 
City Dee. 13, 1886, was educated in a pri- 
vate schoo! with the intention of entering 
college, but the death of his father in 154 
competied’a change of plan. He began writ- 
ing for the press in 1859, and two or three 
months thereafter he was offered and ac- 
cepted the assistant editorship of The New 
York Sunday Mercury, then one of New 
York's largest papers. He severed his con- 
nection with The Mercury in 1863, and 
after traveling in California a year for his 
health, he resumed his journalistic work in 
Néw York City, being connected with The 

| New York World, ‘The Daily Graphic, and 
| with The Hearth and Home when the last 
named was purchased by the Graphic Com- 
pany. In 1876 he retired from the staff of 
The New York Graphic in order to devote 
himself exclusively to the preparation of a 
two-volume novel entitled ‘‘ Didaschel,”” but 
eighteen months thereafter, and just as his 
first volume was completed, he was afflict- 
ed with letter blindness and writer's cramp, 
from which he never recovered. His prin- 
cipal works are: “‘ Avery Glibun,”’ (1867;) 
“ The Cloven Foot,’’ an adaptation of “‘ The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood”’ to American 
characters, (1870;) ‘“‘ The Walking Doll,” a 
humorous novel of New York life, (1872;) 
“There Was Once a Man,” (1884,) a ro- 
mance written with the idea of putting for- 
ward the opposite of the Darwinian theory 
regarding the anthropoid apes. His poems 
were published in “‘ The Palace Beautiful,” 
(1865;) ** Versatilities,”’ (1871,) and “ Studies 
in Stanzas,’’ (1882.) His poem “ Picciola” 
has been preserved in Stedman's Anthol- 
ogy, and of his humorous poems the one 
probably to be longest remembered is ‘“‘ The 
Irish Sentinel’s Lament,”’ beginning: 
“I’m shtandin’ in the mud, Biddy, 
With not a spalpeen near, 
And silence, spacheless as the grave, 
Is the only sound | hear.”’ 





He distinguishes between “wit” and 
“humor” in the following apt expression: 
‘“‘Humor is the sunshine of the language, 
wit its lightning.”’ 

In 1861 Newell was married to Adah 
Isaacs Menken, a one-time well-known 
actress, who attracted attention by her 
personation of the hero of a dramatization 
of Byron’s “‘Mazeppa.” She published a 
book of poems entitled ‘‘ Memories ”’ under 
the pseudonym of “ Indigena,”’ and another 
volume of poems, “Infelicia,” called by The 
London Athenaeum “a wilderness of rub- 
bish and affected agonies.” 

GEORGE DERBY. 
Managing Editor National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography. 


“The King and the Cross: A Tale of Old 
and New France,” by George Stringer and 
Eliza C. Walker Stringer, is announced for 
early Fall publication by the Eastern Pub- 
lishing Company of Boston. Mr. Stringer 
is Vice President of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, and the story is based on his his- 
torical researches in relation to the time of 
the settlement of parts of the New World 
by subjects of Louis XIV. The work and 
experiences of the Jesuits among the Im 
dians figure prominently in the tale. 
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NEW YORK, 


THE SEA. 


seo aes 
Songs the Poets Have Sung of It. 


English poetry the ocean 
long awaited its lover. The 
Anglo-Saxons were not un- 
moved, but it was with a 
shudder: its grim, tragic side 
was ever before them, | “ rough 

> wand from the north,’ “a war 
of waves"’—they were full of the dread 
“water fear.’ The mediaeval poet pre- 
ferred to hear “ the foules sing,’ to look 
on “the flowres white and rede.” The 
Elizabethan sang of ‘‘ pleasant bowers,” 
“sweet woods with fairest nymphs,” 
“branches fair," and ‘small birds chant- 
ing their sundry tunes.” “ Trickling 
streams’ were tuned to their mood rather 
than the vast sea, When it was celebrated, 
it was still with the primitive shudder as 
in Spenser's: 

World of waters heap’d up on high— 

Rolling like mountains in wild wilderness, 

Horrible, hideous, roaring with hoarse cry. 
As for the eighteenth century—a flood of 

light is thrown on its attitude by the iet- 

ters of the poet Cowper to the Rev. William 

Unwin, (quoted by Miss Reynolds in her 

admirable “Treatment of Nature in Eng- 

lish Poetry.”) He writes: 


billows,” 


I think with you, that the most magnifi- 
cent object under heaven is the great deep; 
and cannot but feel an unpolite species of 
astonishment when I consider the multi- 
tudes that view it without emotion. * * * 
In all its various forms it is an object of 
all others the most suited to affect us 
with lasting impressions of the awful power 
that created and controls it. * * * The 
sight and sound of the ocean have often 
composed my thoughts into a melancholy 
not unpleasing nor without its use. 


Well for the ocean that she awaited the 
coming of the right lover. Think of all 
the dull sermons she was spared—the pon- 
dcrous apostrophes, the stilted, resounding 
odes! There was within her an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of stmiles and meta- 
phors relative to man, the soul, the Eter- 
pal One, and the like, “ not unpleasing nor 
without their use.” Take the short-lived 
breaker alone; we may be sure whatever 
reflections had been awakened, they would 
have possessed little of the beauty of Wat- 
son's: 

Thou art brief as a glitter of sand 
*Twixt tide and tide on his beach. 

Wordsworth has left us this one ex- 
quisite sonnet, which does not s0 much paint 
the sea as infect us with the feeling we 
should have were we there with the poet 
em the beach near Calais: 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentieness of heaven is on the sea. 

And from him we have the perfect 
phrase, “ This sea that bares her bosom 
to the moon.” We may be sure the sea wel- 
comed the turbulent passion of Byron— 
akin to its own wild moods. He sang of 
the joy of being on her bosom: 


Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a 


steed 
That knows his rider. 


He sang of her sterner, darker side, in 
that wonderful apostrophe, rhythmical 
with the motion of the sea: 


Roll om, Shes deep and dark blue Ocean— 
roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in 
vain. 
Too well known in its beginning, too little 
in its end: 


Vaca, So oe" oe 9 2 ee 8’ 
Time snes no wrinkle on thine azure 


brow. 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, 
rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s 


thou 


orm 
Glasses itself in tempest; in all time— 

. . . 7 . . . . . = o 
The image of eternity, the throne 

Of the Invisible. 

Yet he sang of her at peace too, when 
the “lagging barks may make their lazy 
way.” We think of Shelley as the poet 
of the West Wind, of the Spirit of Night, 
of the Skylark, of all sorts of delicate, 
intangible creatures of his fairy-like imag- 
ery. Yet he has given us this perfect 
picture: 

sit upon the sands alone; 
e lightning of the noontide ocean 

Is flashing round me. 

He has twice imaged the quiet waters: 


* * * * The Earth and Ocean seem 
To sleep in one another's arms, and dream, 


and 
The Whispering {Waves were © half, asleep 


And on the mae a? the ani 
The smile of heaven lay. 

To-day what Is there left for an ardent 
lover to whisper of her charms? What 
unnoted mood, what unpainted attribute 
can the poet seize? First, as we approach 
her, there is her presence felt in sound, the 
“eternal whisperings " of Keats. 

* * © and loud 
Roll the white surges to the sounding 
shore, r 
sang Chatterton, that modern poet who 
came. before his time. Yet none has been 
more successful than our American poets, 
as Thomas Bailey Aldrich in 

The distant breaker’s sullen cannonade 

and Bliss Carman's 


As théugh ‘the sea were mourning above 
an’a grief. re 


The same thought of grief Is also in Ald- 
rich’s: 

Strange, inarticulate sorrows of the sea, 
and in Whitman's 

Some vast heart, like a- planet's 

and chafing in those breakers, 

and in Tennyson's 

The moanings of the homeless sea, 

Many have noted the resemblance of the 
sound of the sea to the sound of the wind 


chain'd 


‘= tha trees, none so exquisitely as Dante 


The 

A 

nd Earth, Sea, 
and tir’ 
On the fierce f 


Gabriel Rossetti, whose entire stanza is 
worth quoting: 


Listen alone beside the sea, 

Listen alone among the woods; 

Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee; 

Hark when the murmurs of thronged men 

Surge and sink back and surge again, 
Still the one voice of wave and tree. 

Next, as the sea stretches before us, we 
endeavor to paint her wonderful, varying 
color, “the gold green waste,’ of Bliss 

Carman; the “ample, smiling face, dash'd 
with the sparkling dimples of the sun" of 
Whitman. 

Every adorer has tried to describe 
glorious blue of the calm sea, matching the 
blue of heaven: 


Blue roll the waters, blue 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 


wrote Byron. 
Tennyson's sea is gray and cold, 
With one gray glimpse of sea, 
his eagle looking down, 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 
and, of course, every one knows his 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 


Yet in “In Memoriam” he has given us 
this one picture: 


Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 
And waves that sway themselves in rest. 


No one charm of the sea has been more 
celebrated than her breakers: 


Sea that breakest forever, that breakest 
and never art broken, 


cries Watson in his wonderful “‘ Hymn to 
the Sea,” 


Spendthrift, 
fury away. 


Gilbert Parker has this gentler picture, 
The waves the sun has kissed, 
and Sill this exquisite bit: 


the 


the sky, 


foaming thy soul wildly in 


* © * the loitering seas 


caressing with white arms of 


That lay 
foam 
The sleeping marge of his Ionian home. 


white-capped breakers dash up 
they are as wild mane-tossed 


\¢ 
to the shore 
steeds. Whitman calls them 
Troops of white-maned racers racing to the 


As the 


goal, 
and Theodore Watts-Dunton 
Ocean's reinless steeds. 
The same picture was before Shelley as 
he wrote: 
And every shepherdess of ocean's flocks, 
Who drives her white waves over the green 
sea. 
There are the more fleeting charms of 
the sea at some short-lived moment, 


There when daybreak yellows 
Along the far sea-plain. 


How much Bliss Carman pictured in that 
Is it a verb in good and regu- 
I know not, but the poet has 


one word! 
lar standing? 
knighted it. 

The twilight has been painted by 8. Weir 
Mitchell's wonderful 


Till unto the sky and the waters 
Is born the cool quiet of purples. 


And we have two perfect night pictures 
from the pen of Matthew Arnold: 


* © © the intense, clear, star-sown vault 
of heaven, 
O’er the lit sea's unquiet way. 


and 
The sea its long silver'd roll. 

The treacherous side of the sea, her trag- 
edy and mystery, has been 
rendered by Bliss Carman in his “ Ballads 
of Lost Haven,” yet he knows well her gen- 
tler aspects, as his 

long, slow heave of a lazy sea 
well shows. He has summoned for us the 
terrible offspring of the sea, 

the pale squadrons of the fog, 
as Clinton Scollard has done in his poem 


“Sea Fog" 
72 = with ‘the soft, white persuasion of 
er 
More to be feared than all the sirens she. 


The mysterious murmur of the shelis on 
the shore has had for the poets a peculiar 
attraction. Nothing could be more beau- 
ful than Clinton Scollard’s 


What liquid music this white whorl hath 
heard, 


marvelously 


. . . * 


Forever hearkeusing at the changeful sea’'s 
a to catch the faintest whispered 
wo 


Surely not Wordsworth, and not Landor, 
have surpassed this, but we must not over- 
lcok Dante Gabriel Rossetti's 


Gather a shell from the strewn beach 
And listen at its lips; they sigh 
e same desire and mystery, 
The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 
nd all mankind is thus at at heart? 
Not anything but what thou art; 
A > Man, are all th each. 


Again, the restfulhess of wide vistas is 8 
favorite theme: 
A wild delight of space, 
to use Joaquin Miller’s phrase. 
And this from Whittier: 


I see the mighty deep ex, 

From its white line be ttering sand 

To where — blue of heaven on bluer 
waves shuts down, 


a delight exquisitely summed up by Keats: 
Oh, ye! who have your eye-balls vex'd 


Feast them upon the wideness of the Sea. 
There is the rollicking delight of being on 

the sea, such as I quoted from as. | and 

as Barry Cornwall's 

5 dove Gap! Dow 5 loved 00 site 


When every mad aa wave drowns the moon. 
But there is too much of the devotion one 
offers a bar maid to appeal to me, in this 
sailor's love. I prefer the wooing of one 
who is satisfied to stand on the shore and 
gare with a what reverential in his 
love, as Matthew ‘Arnold's 
On oP Weare youtintehty charm 
arm renew; 
8 pot os as { gaze 
F ar tee 1 becoming vast vest fine youl 
or nuch & wooer mould I welcome an Whit 


= teat bear Sethe ote fare- 
‘o en ttering 

But oe oft shall memory fell 

of me thoughtful hour of musing by 
eo best of all, Joaquin Miller, when he 


ee 
A sa heinous wth omega, | em 
Dea he ele ee Ae 


SATURDAY. 


{ enabling her to judge all the 
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We stand in silence till the heaving heart | 
_— full of heaven, and then the knees 
Go down in worship on the golden sands. 


Oh, Sea, great as thou art, thy lovers 
have been greatly worthy thee! 
ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 


A Princess of the Hills.* 


Deep buried in the magazines of some 
forty vears ago are scores and hundreds 
of herédes who protested that they would 
marry their own true love with the prim- 
rose face, and that the Marquise de Cara- 
bas might, to put it briefly, suit herself 
with another young man. They were love- 
ly and pleasant in their lives, those youths, 
and in their death they are not divided 
from the primrose-faced young person, 
who would make no figure whatsoever at 
golf or tennis, and illuminate no box at 
the horse show, but neither they nor she 
ever dreamed of a beggar maiden who, 
given her choice, would hestitate between 
King Cophetwa and another beggar. Yet 
thus hesitates the beautiful heroine of 
Mrs. Burton Harrison's *‘ A Princess of the 
Hills,’ and to add to her perplexity she 
aas two other suitors besides the Eng- 
lish peer who lowes her truly, and the 
Italian soldier whose apparent indifference 
leads her to accept her American Cophetua, 
scorning a middle-aged Italian suitor. The 
reason of this somewhat extravagant out- 
pouring of homage at her shrine is a 
quite extraordinary loveliness, and some 
natural cleverness, combined with an en- 
dowment of hard Italian common sense 
men justly, 
with no prejudice as to youth or nation- 
ality. Her final choice is an astonishment 
to the reader, and to her lovers, and prob- 
ably to herself, but it is the result of this 
3ame common sense, although she names it 
love. 

The scene of the story is a mountain 
village but slightly affected by the locust 
swarm of tourists, and the course of the 
narration is broken by tales of village life 
vivaciously recounted by a peasant woman 
of the best type, pious, clean, and frugal, 
and (ull of that lively curtosity as to in- 
eldents and men which finds life supreme- 
ly interesting and brings happiness even in 
misfortune. It need hardly be said that 
she and all the minor characters are as 
carefully drawn as the principals, for 
Mrs. Harrison is no novice in art. That 
this is her best book is to be ascribed to 
the freedom of touch and treatment result- 
ing from release from all obligation to con- 
sider what may be read into the story 
by critics or by persons faneying them- 
selves reflected in it. To leave modern New 
York behind and to take a flight among 
folk who wlll net be recognized by readers 
and labeled with real names must be a 
relaxation and a delight, and the effects 
are pieasantly perceptible in the narrative 
and descriptive passages of the book. If 
the conversations are no better than those 
in her American novels, it is because per- 
fection cannot be improved. 


Poems of Nature and Love.* 


It is difficult to determine whether 
Charles Augustus Schumacher, whose hook 
of verse, “ The Voice of the Pine,” has 
just come to hand, is a poet of considerable 
natural talent or merely an industrious 
student of prosody. His themes and the 
figures whitch ‘are invoked for their com- 
plete expression savor of the dilettanti, 
while each poem, taken separately us a 
whole, forces upon the reader the feeling 
that one may be in the presence of a con- 
noisseur of verse. Take, for example, the 
following quatrain, which stands alone 
upon Page 6), with the brief legend “ Be- 
yond” at its Nead: 

Above the hills such mornings rose end 
nights, 

And in the valley One with burdens bowed 
Took heart and climbed the heights the 


crimsons browed, 
And, wearied so, saw yet beyond more 
lights. 


Who would dare to proclaim positively 
that this was genius or the elaboration of 
a fleeting fancy by one well versed in the 
science of poetic forms? Possibly an ex- 
planation may be revealed in the foliow- 
ing, but we cannot be sure: 

Often when I'm dreaming, 
Strangely seeming 
Near the lonely beasts of Poesy, 
I deeply long to whisper— 
= whisper— 
Halt the nameless ecstasy 
That ts so much Hike heaven to me. 

Then comes a couple of quatrains like 
“The Woman of My Dreams,” which sings 
well and is evidently spontaneous: 


She was so fair, the woman of my dreams, 
So fair the stars would tangle in her hair, 
And en all astray from over 


would T Tipp on ee lips contented there. 
But when went away she went so far, 
And all the light went drifting from the 


And evermore seems fair the Evening 


r, 

And nevermore a kiss when lips are still. 

There are two poetic dialogues in the 
volume which, while lacking the !yrical 
swing of the shorter poems, are ably 
rhetorical and present definite pictures with 
more or less poetic suggestion, but they 
bring no nearer a true conception of 
our . or artificer, whom we are obliged, 
at length, to put aside with the -andid 
opinion that while we are not quite willing 
to vouch for his inspiration, we do not 
care to overcommand his skill in fabricat- 
ing verses, lest we do an injustice either 
to his imagination or his erudition. The 
volume, bythe way, Is, as a plece of book- 
making, such as should make any writer's 
heart throb with joy whose works were 
shut up therefn, It is an excellént specimen 
of the repreduction of old English work, 
made to conform to present-day, taste and 
wsefulmess. 


“Ar PRINCESS OF THE HILLS, See, Oy les 
se Charies 
nHimived to 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Will publish immediately (in co-opera- 
tion with John Murray of London) a 
book in a new vein of humor : 


Mrs. Green: 


Her Opinions on Men, Women and 
By EVELYNE ELSYE RYND 


16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


Things. 


The London publisher has great ex- 
pectations for the success of this book. 
His literary adviser tells him that he has 
learned to prize every fragment of Mrs. 
Green’s biography. He says fcrther that 
the point, the vividness, the truth, the 
humor, and the occasional tenderness 
with which Miss Rynd describes her talk 
cannot be too highly praised. Evelyne 
Elsye Rynd ts not a pseudonym. Miss 
Rynd is the daughter of a well-known 
English clergyman. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED YESTERDAY. 
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BOOKS AND MEN. 
al Bony ‘ 
The Scene of Charles Scribner's 
o , », Sons have published 
God’s Puppets. a map of old New 
York as the town was when the scenes of 
Imogen Clark’s novel were supposed to 
take place. Those familiar with the lower 
end of New York are interested in tracing 
the plot through the maze of streets now 
covering what then was practically the 
whole of the eatly Dutch town. There is no 
Garden Street now on the map of the city, 
and inquiries about the Old Garden Street 
Church, around which so much of the ac- 
tion of the story revolves, have usually 
stopped with that. Garden Street, however, 
still exists, only it is now called Exchange 
Place and lies in the heart of the financial 
district. The map reproduced by the Scrib- 
ners is from a drawing made by James 
Lyne in 1728. Far to the north is shown a 
fresh-water pond, then lying in the district 
of which the Tombs Prison is now the dom- 
inant feature. In the period of the story 
this wad known as the Coliect Pond, and is 
the scene of Miss Clark's dramatic climax. 
To those who have yet to read the story as 
well as to those who have already read it 
there is interest in the fact that Collect 
Pond was filled up in 1800, bankrupting 
several contractors who underestimated tts 


depth. 
was very clear and cold and abounded in 


fish. Several brooks flowed into it. An 
Indian village once occupied the western 
shore. 


The edition which G. P. 
Putnam's Sons have in prep- 
aration of Lord Chester- 
field's “ Letters to His Son”’ contains the 
complete text of the original 
adequately edited and annotated by Charles 
Strachey and Miss Annette Calthrop. At 


Chesterfield 
to His Son. 


the beginning of the first volume the edi- | 


tors have placed a pertinent quotation from 
the letter of March 1%, 1750, in which Lord 
Chesterfield, writing from London to his 
son in Italy, said: *‘ When you return here, 
I am apt to think that you will find some- 
thing better to do than to run to Mr. Os- 
borne’s, at Gray's Inn, to pick up scarce 
books. Buy good books, and read them; 
the best books are the commonest, and the 
last editions are always the best, if the 
editors are not blockheads, for they may 
profit of the former.’’ Later on Lord Ches- 


terfield discovered that his son was fond of | 
the rage for six months may soon be for- 


wrote, in the same strain: “I am very well | 89¢te”, 


such a | 
| selling quietly 


out-of-the-way books, so he diplomatically 


pleased to hear that you have 
knowledge of, and taste for, curious books 
and valuable tracts. 
which very 
and solid 


and scarce 
kind of knowledge 
comes a man of sound 


well 
learning, 
therefore, make 


superficial reading; 


the 
your first object, and their title-pages, in- 
dexes, letter, and binding but your second.”’ 
Mr. Strachey, who writes the introduction, 
explains away Chesterfield’s reputed im- 
moral advice to his son on the subject of 
dissimulation, &c., in a manner which will 
doubtless arouse considerable resentment 
from those who have always believed that, 
of all things, Chesterfield was never guilty 
of frivolity or carelessness: ‘‘I maintain 
that all the advice contained in the Letters 
which any unprejudiced, unpriggish person 
might reasonably call immoral could easi- 
ly be contained in a very few lines of this 
large book, and, speaking for myself, 1 
should call such advice naughty rather than 


immoral.” 


pray, 


John Fiske 
of unbroken 


led a life 


ohn Fiske 
Jo activity, 


Friend of Writers. 
yet he 


busy to proffer a beginner his aid and 
counsel, or say a generous word to a man 
in the ranks who had done work that 
pleased him. Many a writer, to-day well 
to the front, his introduction to the 
world of letters to John Fiske; not a few 
manuscripts submitted for his judgment 
received such emendation as.to find favor 
with critical readers when published. When 
George Iles sent his “ Flame, Electricity 
and the Camera” to Mr. Fiske, he received 
this reply: “I 
an intense interest growing into red-hot en- 
thusiasm. 
books I 

“eS ' es 


heart.” 
lles 


owes 


last ten 
you with all my 
During the Spring of 1898 Mr. 
the plan of his book with 
Mr. Fiske, who suggested that from first 
to last it should be threaded on the idea 


of evolution. i 
woe 


The Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany has an exhibit at the 
Pan-American _ Exposition 
which represents its recent 
endeavors in bookmaking. The exhibit occu- 
pies the centre of the Graphic Arts Build- 
ing, and has for its principal feature the 
Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. This work is shown in the follow- 
ing styles, namely: Two-volume edition in 
red levant binding, with the inside covers 
hand-tooled, and full gilt edges; in green 
levant, also with the inside covers hand- 
tooled, and full gilt edges. The single volume 
edition is displayed in three special bindings. 
Next to this display comes a display of 
the smaller dictionaries, namely: 
‘Students’ Edition " and ** The Intermediate- 
School Dictionary.’’ Some exquisite bind- 
ings of these smaller dictionaries are 
shown, such as copies in tree calf, with 
full gilt edges; various shades of levants 
with inlaid calf and morocco panels and 
hand-tooled inside covers; and _ flexible 
morocco bindings, all of the books having 
full gilt edges. There are also three copies 
of “ Tarry Thou Till I Come," especially 


have in the 


congratulate 


seen years. 


discussed 


Books at 
the 
Exposition. 


At the time of the story the water | 


publication | 


» lie 


This is a | 
be- | 
| Phe Daniel 
but which only exposes a man of slight and | The — 


substance and matter of such books | 
| Mr. Daniel's books are comparatively little | 
of book- | 


I 
greatly increased in value. 


such 
| Delights 
| Book 


was never too | 





| may 


have read your book with | 


it is one of the most fascinating | 


‘The | 
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brown morocco, with the beautiful cover: 


design of George Wharton Edwards 
stamped in full gold on both front and 
back covers. In addition to these books, 
there are copies of ‘‘ The Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia,”’ of which the first volume has just 
been issued, in cleth, half morocco, and 
full morocco bindings. On the walls of the 
exhibit space there are hung the original 
drawings by T. de Thulstrup for ‘ Tarry 
Thou Till I Come.” The illustrations for 
this book have been so highly spoken of 
by the critics who have reviewed the vol- 
ume that the showing of the original 
drawings from which the reproductions 
were made adds quite a charm to the dis- 
play of the book itself. On the walls there 
are hung also the lithographic plates which 
appear in the Standard Dictionary, and 
also the reproductions of the two colored 
plates of Vol. IL. of “ The Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia,"’ namely, the plates of animals of 
the Bible and the Ark of the Law. 

— m 
The Women 
dinner held at 
terion, “in London, 


Writers’ 
the Cri- 
last 


English 
Women Writers. 


periodicals. On the other hand, he was 
wedded to English ways and home life. He 
was as eager as any born Englishman to 
see the British meg were isyeenandy, It 
he criticised specific English inferiorities 
to American alert » he pereeived the 
eonverse side as distinctly. At any rate, 
neither his native nor his adopted country 
could complain that he was more severe to 
either than to the Continental States of 
Europe, with most of which he was as mi- 
nutely conversant. Perhaps his material 
Prosperity and success might have been 
more signal had his tastes and fts been 
fewer. Certainly his lire would have been 
less full and the man less engaging. 


The question is so often 
asked as to whether there is 
in existence a garden hand- 
book really intended for and 
of practical value for beginners in that fas- 
cinating pursuit, that a new volume on gar- 
den craft lately issued in the English 


Gardening 
for 
Beginners. 


“Country Life” library, and published in 


| America by 


month, was-one of the, most brilliant and | 


successful of these annual festivals. Among 
the guests were two American writers, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and Miss Loulse 
Imogene Guiney. The Chairwoman, ‘ Lucas 
Malet,”” and Mme. Sarah Grand delivered 
the speeches of the evening. The latter's 
was the most amusing of the two, but Mrs. 
Harrison's, which was read for her by 
Miss Sidney Phelps, was the most sug- 
gestive and valuable. Mrs. Harrison drew 
a comparison between the achievements of 
men and women in modern literature, and 
especially in fiction, setting against the 
great names of Dickens, Thackeray, Trol- 
lope, Cellins, Reade, the Kingsleys, and 
others George Eliot and the Brontés, She 
also referred to the work of Mrs. Gaskell 
and Mrs. Oliphant, saying of the latter 


| that to know her personally was to love 


” 


her. *‘ Lucas Malet"’ then passed on to the 
dangers which she thinks menace our pres- 
ent day literature. A half-educated pub- 
demanis amusement at the least pos- 
sible intellectual cost. “It wants to be 
made clever without mental effort, virtu- 
ous without spiritual effort.’ She earn- 
estly advised authors to produce the best 
work of which they were possible, not yield- 
ing to, the temptation to try to write the 
enormously popular book. She urged them 


| te remain true to their highest ideals, pro- 


and bearing 
is 


ducing their very best work, 
in mind the fact that the book which 


while the volume which makes its 
way slowly on its actual merit may go on 
for years, and in the end 
make for its writer a more enduring name. 


mewn 

The issues of this celebrated 
English private 
come forth so quietly 


unheralded that it probable 


press have 


Press. 
and so 


is 


absolutely 


outside a small circle 
His press is at Worcester 
and well known to all 
university. Founded many 
of this press 
books, many of which 


The editions 
are usually restricted to less than a hun- 
dred and fifty numbered copies. Among 
previous issues have been included books 
by Robert Bridges, Mrs. Margaret Woods, 
Walter Pater, and others, afterward 
published in more accessible form. 


known 
lovers. 
Oxford, 
to that 
ago, the 
long list 


House, 
is 
years 
issues include a 


of 


re 


Mr 


the Scribners, at $3.75 net, 
should have a wide circulation. Its editor, 
Mr. E. T. Cook, who is also joint editor 
of The Garden and editor of “‘ The Century 
Book of Gardening."’ has prepared the pres- 
ent volume in deference to repeated re- 
quests, He has been assisted in the making 
of the book by experts in the many branches 
of horticulture he has treated, his subjects 
being further illustrated by nearly a hun- 
dred explanatory diagrams. In addition, the 
book contains about eighty full-page illus- 
trations and many text cuts showing beau- 
tiful ways of planting flowers, trees, and 
shrubs. The needs of the beginner in gar- 
dening are considered all through the book, 
but every one interested in gardening will! 
find this volume a thoroughly comprehen- 
sive work, written throughout in the clear- 
est and simplest of language, entirely free 
from technical terms. Carefully prepared 
selections of flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
trees, and shrubs form a series of tables of 
much importance; the whole making a thor- 


| ough gardening chart which will be found 


invaluable for reference. All these details 
make the book useful and comprehertsive. 
The volume is remarkably well printed, and 
contains an interesting preface by Miss 
Jekyll, author of ‘‘ Wood and Garden.” 

wee, 


The London Times prints a 


| A Stevenson jetter sent to it from the man- 


Canard 
Spoiled. 


aging editor of The San Fran- 
eisco Chronicle absolutely 


| denying the story which appeared in the 


| ineredible to 


visitors | 


have | 


June number of The Pall Mall 
entitled ‘‘ An Unpublished Chapter in the 
Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,’ by H. W 
Bell. It was stated by Mr. Bell that when 
Stevenson reached San Francisco in 1870 
he was “given a job” as a reporter on 
The Chronicle's staff, but did the work 
so badly that his copy had to be given 
to another reporter to rewrite in suitable 
English, and he was finally discharged. 
On the face of it the story did not seem 
Englishmen who recalled the 
author's account of San Francisco journal- 
ism in the pages of ‘The Wrecker,’ but 
Mr. Young's letter leaves no doubt in the 
matter. He emphatically declares’ that 
Stevenson was never connected with The 
Chronicle in any capacity, and adds with 
a fine touch of sarcasm: “ Does any one 
suppose for a moment that if Robert Louis 
Stevenson had been a contributor to the 
paper that we should not have been proud 


Magazine, 


| to dwell on the fact?” 


Daniel also issues many reprints from rare | 


of 
Garden for 
“The Fifth 
by Robert 
edited from 
an introduction 
rhe volume 
to 130 copies, 


originals. His latest announcement is 


reprint, ‘‘The Muses’ 
" being the words of 
of Ayres—Composed 

Jones."" This book has 
the edition of 1610, with 

by William Barclay Squire. 
issued in an edition limited 


a 


been 


| all numbered, which may be had in paper 
| wrappers at 10 shillings each, while a 


few 
copies have been bound by Mr. Daniel in 
limp classic vellum, with leather ties, 
20 shillings each. Copies of either volume 
be had from Mr. Daniel, Worcester 
House, Oxford, or from his English agent, 
Mr. Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford, or can 
probably be had through any good book- 
seller. 
fe 8 
While calling at- 

tention to what 

Mr. W. J. Still- 

man had to say 
about himself in ‘The Autobiography of 
a Journalist,"". The London Times shows 
its appreciation of the fact that ‘‘a man 
of unusual gifts and more than ordinary 
character is lost to the world,” in a two- 
column sketch of his career; and it closes 
with these words: ‘‘A newspaper may be 
pardoned for expressing to its readers sor- 
row at the extinction of such a variety of 
bright qualities and enthusiasms when the 
result of the whole was a colleague as 
loyal and indefatigable as W. J. Stillman.” 
Mr. Stillman was, indeed, a “loyal and 
indefatigable "’ servant of The Times. On 
one occasion, when Lord Beaconsfield was 
asked what interest England had in Mon- 
tenegro to induce the Government to give 
it aid and countenance, he replied that, 
although England had no interest what- 
ever in the country, the letters in 
Times had ereated such an enthusiasm for 
the principality that the Government had 
been obliged to take it into account. It 
may interest our readers, therefore, to see 
how the writer in The Times sums up Mr. 
Stillman's character. 


In national characteristics Mr, 
was both American and English. 


Mr. Stillman 
and 
The London Times. 


Stillman 
Though 


Of a across the 
peo- 
ple of one across the Channel, In nervous 
restlessness he was always a typical Amer- 
ican. He was free of the columns of all 


to and fro. voyage 
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Mr. Lord of the 
Publishing 


An American 
Book-Builder 

in London, 
Several papers 


Lothrop 
Company of 
Boston is now in London. 
have interviewed him, and 
he talks in a way which makes his hearers 
“sit up,’ as will also the members of the 


American Publishers’ Association should 
they chance to encounter the words at- 
tributed to him. This is the way ex- 
plains the “ big sales" 
The foundations of this 


he 


new boom have 


jg | been advertising, and the use of department 


stores as distributing dgents. It has not 
been by underselling. The books are usual- 
ly put at $1.% each, (6s.,) published price, 
and the average price asked by the big- 
goods stores is 98 cents, (4s 1d.) 
prices paid by the wholesale buyers 
vary, but may be put at about 3s. 2d., or 
much the same as the wholesale price of 
a 6s. book in England. The boom has been 
almost wholly in two things, high-priced 
works of art and a few novels. A small 
number of stories sell very largely indeed, 
But the average tale sells no better now, 
if as well, as it did some time ago. You 
can never tell which book will ‘‘ catch on"’ 
and which book will not. It is largely a 
matter of caprice. But most of the suc- 
cessful stories have been along these lines. 
They have dealt with life of a kind about 
which the reader knew something. The 
popular tales have been nearly all Ameri- 
can stories or stories of English life. 

Again he says: 

The authors have learned the secret of 
looking around them, and using the kind 
of people they see. Ten years ago the 
manuscripts submitted to American pub- 
lishers were mostly ‘‘ mushy," and of little 
value. Now, though every one seems to 
have taken to writing recently, the average 
of merit is very much higher in every way. 


Here is the publisher's de- 
scription of a’ book about to 
appear in London, Surely there 


Brief 
Personals, 
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|} is nothing of the swan song about it, and 


those English writers who have feared that 


| the book publishing centre was about to 


The | 


| after boyhood he lived only at intervals in | 
| the United States, he was perpetually run- 
| ning 
| oeean he thought as little as ordinary 
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be transferred from London to New York 
may take heart. * Starting from the Boom- 
erang Club, London, it traverses a wide 
territory, dealing in turn with the romance 
of hypnotism, the mysteries’ of'' Obi, the 
broad old-English rustic humor, the freaks 
of modern Corinthianism, the vdgaries of 
tropical love, the morbidities of the Gallic 
decadent, the foibles of the up-to-date lit- 


erary aspirant, the amours of Philistia, and ' 


the glamour of Romany lore and love.” It is 
added that the new novel “ will be hailed 
by all genuine students of the picturesque.” 
Its announcement will at any rate. 

*.*The American Booksellers’ Association 
have written, through their Secretary, 
J. W. Nichols, to the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, a letter in appreciation of the 


bound in red moroceo, green morocco, and { the principal American literary and artistic | fact that they included their popular novel, 





| 


“Tarry Thou Till I Come,” under what is 
known as the net-price system of the 
American Publishers’ Associaton, writing, 
* Since you of all the publishers have mani- 
fested the moral courage to include a book 
of fiction under the net-price system, I 
am sure our association will be especially 
anxious to help you demonstrate the wis- 
dom of your action.” Booksellers from all 
over the country, some through local as- 
sociations, others independently, are writ- 
ing the publishers that they are making 
every effort to make this book ‘“‘a record 
breaker,’’ as the Pittsburg Booksellers’ As- 
sociation put it, “‘ so as to demonstrate that 
the public will not object to the net-pyce 
system.” a 


*,*An instance of promptness in deciding 
upon a manuscript which may have a sort 
of pathetic interest with authors who have 
grievances against editors, is told by Frank 
Lee Farnell of the United Literary Press 
of this city. He submitted an article by ene 
of his clients, an unknown writer, to a 
New York magazine one morning at 11 
o'clock, and in the 5 o'clock mail of the 
same day received a letter accepting it. 
Manuscripts are sometimes declined as 
soon as they are offered, the unavailability 
of their subjects making consideration un- 
necessary. and sometimes they are ac- 
cepted at once because of the author's 
reputation, but Mr. Farnell says that in 
his experience in placing manuscripts for 
writers he cannot recall another case of 
such prompt acceptance of the work of an 
unknown author. 


*.*M. A. Everest of Everett, Mass., has 
decided to offer for sale in Boston, Aug. 7, 
1901, the first leather-bound book published 
in America. This is what is believed to be 
the sole existing copy of “ Letters to a 
Young Lady,” printed in Pearl Street, New 
York, in 1716. The text treats of a va- 
riety of useful and interesting subjects 
calculated “to inspire the heart, to form 
the manners, and enlighten the under- 
Standing, that our daughters may be as 
polished corners of the temple.” More 
than 150 years this old book has been 
owned and kept in the Everest name. It 
has an interesting history, and has been 
well preserved considering all the years 
and hands through which it has passed. 

*.*Some highly interesting details of the 
literary proclivities of the natives of India 
are shown in a recently published Blue 
Book of the British Government. In Ben- 
gal, 2,178 books were published during 
1899, of which about a third were original 
works, treatises on religion and language, 
and many poems. It is curious to note 
that during the same year periodicals de- 
creased 10 per cent. Urdu seems to be the 
language with the most progressive liter- 
ature, There was a large output of Urdu 
fiction, the great majority of these works 
being imitations of European novels, and 
there were many translations of French 
and English stories. Goldsmith's ‘“ Her- 
mit,"’ Lamb's “ Tales from Shakespeare,” 
and—more fame for Silomo—Sir Ellis Ash- 
mead Bartlett's “ Battlefields of Thessaly ” 
were also translated into this dialect. Other 
interesting publications in the same year 
were a translation of Sir W. Lee-Warner's 
“Citizen of India” into Gujarathi, Kan- 
and Sindhult, a poem on the life of 
Jane Grey in Telugu, by a itady 
Sitamma; a Malayalam poem on 
the rather unpoetic subject of the progress 
of “ Female Education”; a translation of 
Aesop's Fables into Telugu verse; and @ 
Malayalam version of that portentously 
dull book, Johnson's ‘* Rasselas.’’ 

*,"Some members of the Johnson Club of 
London recently visited Lichfield that they 


might celebrate the public dedication of 
the Johnson Museum and Library, recently 


presented to the city .by Lieut. Col. Gil- 
bert. The party, which included Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill, Mr. Augustine Birrell, K. C., 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, Mr. Carruthers Gould, 
and Mr. Clement Shorter, were received 
at the Guildhall by the Mayor, Mr. G. 
Haynes, and then proceeded to the John- 
the market square, a build- 
almost the same condition 
the femily oceupied it. The 
contains a number gifts of 
to Johnsonian students, including 
doctor's chair and the desk on which 
he wrote “The Rambler,” these being the 
gifts of Mr. J. W. Hole and his brothers, 


Several volumes have also been given by 
the Messrs. Hole and others. Thus all 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill's works find a place in 
the library. The ceremony of dedicating 
the house was performed by Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, who, quoting the words of Johnson 
himself, said every man wished to be con- 
siderably known in his native town, and 
the ceremony of that day therefore ac- 
corded with the doctor’s sentiments. Lieut. 
Col, Gilbert also spoke, and then the party 
inspected the museum and library. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell subsequently lectured on 
Johnson. The Johnson Club had supper at 
the George Hotel in the evening, and sub- 
sequently Mr. H. Wheatley, F. S. A., read 
a paper on “ Dr. Johnson in the Midlands.”’ 


CRORES 
The First Umbrella. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

There appeared in THE Times of June 29 
a paragraph from the Athenacum headed 
“The First Umbrella.”” In the museum 
connected with the Public Library here a 
similar umbrella to the one’described is 
exhibited. The stick, however, which is 
in three parts connected by links was 
screwed together when about to be used. 
The ribs are whalebone, and the jengch 
of the whole, folded, is fourteen inches. 
The former owner, a Mr. Morton, a man of 
seventy-five years, says the umbrella was 
his grandfather’s, and perhaps dates back 
still another generation. CFL 

Erie, Penn., July 1, 1901. 
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*“‘A Book of Animals,”’ 
Benson, sister of the author of ‘* Dodo,” 
will shortly be brought out by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, with illustrations by Madam 
Henriette Rouner, 
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EMERSON. 
eR 
Mr. Sanborn’s Memoir Drawn in 
Part from Recollections and 

Private Pap:rs.* 

—N THE Beacon Biographies, 
the latest issue is a sketch 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
which should have peculiar 
interest as the work of one 
of the last of the Concord 
group, Frank B. Sanborn, who 
knew ‘early, gradually, and intimately,” 
not only Emerson the writer, but the man, 
whose Concord friendships and affiliations 
were among the strongest interests of his 
life. 

This little memoir has been drawn from 
such published sources as Emerson's corre- 
spondence with Carlyle, the authorized 
biography of Cabot, and Edward Emerson's 
sketch of his father, “‘ Emerson in Con- 
cord,”’ as well as from Mr. Sanborn’s own 
memoir of Bronson Alcott. So far this lit- 
tle biography might have been perhaps 
equally well prepared by any other good 
writer familiar with his subject. But Mr. 
Sanborn, long a resident of Concord, and 
familiar with its life and traditions, down 
to the smallest details, has been able to 
draw largely upon his own memory and pri- 
vate papers. His aim has been to “ present 
the salient and less observed features of a 
character perfectly simple, yet * * * far 
above the common attention of mankind.” 

Mr. Sanborn has also had access to the 
papers of Alcott, Channing, Thoreau, and 
other friends of Emerson; his sketch pos- 
sessing also the added charm of being writ- 
ten because of a strong desire to set. down 
his estimate of the life of one who was 
his guide, philosopher, and friend for more 
than thirty years of his public career, and 
in private life his intimate friend from 
1854 until Emerson’s death in 1882, 

While biographies of Emerson have been 





many and good, written, too, in various | 


languages, Mr. Sanborn’s impression, gath- 
ered from such records, is very like that 
made upon Cotton Mather by the published 
sketches of Oliver Cromwell; a _ feeling 
“that the principal spring of the Puritan 
Caesar’s character was ever defectively 
perceived and related,’’ his efforts being 
directed toward a clearer depicting of one 
of the most notable figures in our literary 
history. 

Mr. Sanborn tries to account for the 
*@nusual qualities of Emerson’s mind and 
@haracter, still more unusually combined, 
by tracing his early ancestry, clerical and 
scholarly, in most of its branches. Thomas 
Emerson, who came to Ipswich from Dur- 
ham in 1635; the Bedfordshire Bulkeleys, 
Cambridge scholars of a good Cheshire 
family, who settled in Concord; the Wal- 
dos, Moodys, and Haskins, all, *‘ mixed and 
intermingled, the evolution of centuries 
working in this ancestry, gave Emerson 
at last as the product.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was born in 
Boston May 25, 1803, was one of the eight 
children of a fashionable and popular 
Boston minister, who died in 1811, leaving 
an income far too smatl for the support 
of his family and the education of the 
sons, five of Whom lived to become men. 
Mary Moody Emerson, the boy's aunt, 
assisted in keeping the family together, 
and was much interested in the education 
of her nephews, four of whom were grad- 
uated at Harvard, as their forefathers had 
been. Waldo, as he was called, both at 
school and at college, seemed the least 
brilliant of the four and had fewer ad- 
vantages. Entering Harvard at the age 
of fourteen, he was graduated in 1821, having 
been assisted through his college career 
by the income from an old foundation for 
poor scholars which Thoreau was to en- 
joy at the same college sixteen years later. 

Even while at the Boston Latin School 
Emerson began to think himself a poct, 
a brief version from Virgil, the earliest of 
his published poems, appearing in Miss 
Hoar’s lifé of Mrs. Sarah Ripley, who, 
as Miss Bradford, was a great friend of 
Mary Moody Emerson's, and who encour- 
aged the boy to correspond with her in 
Latin and Greek. 

Mr. Sanbegn follows Emerson through his 
daily life, giving the boy’s own descrip- 
tion of a typical day’s occupations in 1815, 
tracing also his college career, in which 
no laurels were won, although he gained 
a few prizes. Hmerson had taught during 
his college days and immediately after 
graduation, and later succeeded to his 
brother William's school for young ladies 
fn Boston, when the latter went to Gét- 
tingen fer two years to study divinity. 
Emerson, at that time being only ninetecn, 
with$ut sisters and with small acquaint- 
ance with girls, wes terrified by his new 
duties. 

Mr. Sanborn sketches the main events of 
Emerson's life; his study of divinity under 
Dr. Channing and Prof. Andrews Norton; 
his being “ approbated"’ to preach by the 
Middiesex Association of Congregational 
Miniaters; his betrothal and marriage to 
Miss Ellen Tucker; his Boston ministry 
and Mrs. Bmerson's death; his religious 
doubts; his ill-health, European trip, and 


», Yisita (0 Carlyle and Wordsworth, followed 
. s#@ his peturn to.America by a forty years’ 


. gorregpondence with Cariyle; his first lect- 


Aowres, te be followed by so many years of 


of “ Naturé,” his first book; 


‘~"@nd a@if'the ‘subsequent events in a life 


whose outward aspects are so familiar to 
us. 

The principal value of Mr. Sanborn’s 
sketch, however, lies in the little personal 
touches he constantly adds to our 
ceived mental portrait of both Emerson the 


*RAL WALDO HMERSON. 
See aoe ten 
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man and the writer; explaining carefully 
the latter's aims and methods, as well as 
his more intimate personality, and leaving 
us with a more vivid conception of the man, 
of whom he writes as follows: 


That which most surprised me first in 
his genius and his character is what still 
surprises—his wondrous versatility and the 
presence of his subtle and sincere thought 
in every pathway of the human intellect. 
As in the Concord woods, after a snowfall, 
the early woodsman or lingering poet finds 
in every forest avenue traces of another 
before him, man or animal, so, when every 
region of human experience except the 
slums is visited, we find the marks, sturdy 
or delicate, that Emerson was thert before 
us. No writer known to me, save Shake- 
speare—not even Homer or Goethe—has this 
inimitable mark of versatile mind. With 
the delicacy of Virgil and the oracular 
grace of Simonides, Emerson has also the 
plain sense of Montaigne and the lofty elo- 
quence of Bacon. And in his character as 
a man there was found a high human qual- 
ity, displayed in his friendships and hos- 
pitalities, which makes the ordinary terms 
of social intercourse—‘' gentleman,” ‘* schol- 
ar,” man of the world’’—seem trivial, 
frequent as they are in the mouths of the 
frivolous. Sanctity and humor; visions of 
the mystic and a common sense like that 
of Socrates and Franklin—between these 
extremes, and with a thousand saliences 
in every direction accessible to man, lay 
this broad, smiling, friendly intelligence; 
not without its periods of slumber and in- 
action, but essentially and quantitatively 
there for influence through a lifetime of al- 
most fourscore years. 


The volume, of course, contains the fine 
portrait frontispiece, engrived title, chro- 
nology, and bibliography which go so far 
toward making the separate issues of the 
Beacon Biographies not only notable, but 
eminently useful for reference purposes. 

tial 
Max Muller’s Last Essa‘ s.* 

The present volume comprises twelve es- 
says and lectures, most of which have ap- 
peared in various English periodicals dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. About half of 
them are on Max Miiller's favorite subject 
of the “Science of Language.’’ They are 
edited by his son, W. G. Max Miiller, who 
promises a second series on the “ Science 
of Religion,’’ to appear in the Autumn of 
this year. After thé period of Prof. Miil- 
ler’'s early work of a strictly Oriental 
character, which comprised the ‘ History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’’ the editio 
princeps of the Rig-Veda and other pro- 
ductions of Sanskrit philology, came the 
controversial period in which he formu- 
lated his theories of the “‘ Science of Lan- 
guage,”’ the “Science of Religion,’’ and 
the ‘‘Science of Mythology.’’ Most of the 
prominent philologists and scientists of 
athe day were opposed to these views, 
which, however, in spite of a great deal 
which cannot be supported, have many 
things in their favor. One of the most 
warmly discussed of these problems in the 
“Science of Language,” was whether any 
thought is possible without words. In the 
essays on ‘“‘Cah We Think Without 
Words?” and “On Thought and Language,’ 
Max Miiller discusses this question and 
presents a statement of the condition of 
the idea at the present time. He contends 
that there can be no “ conceptual ”’ thought 
without language, not necessarily spoken 
language, however, but something which 
must be called language. This idea is, of 
course, not original with him, for it has 
been held by many philosophers for many 
centuries. It was, perhaps, the origin of 
the logos idea among the Greeks, some- 
thing which was both the thought and the 
expression of it as well. The whole matter 
can be resolved into a question of defini- 
tion. What is language and what is speech? 
If we can come to an agreement in the 
use of these terms, there will be very little 
difficulty afterward in the mutual under- 
standing of the problem. Very likely there 
will never be any realty satisfactory de- 
cision or even any unanimity ef opinion 
among scientists on this point, for it is 
something which can never be absolutely 
proved, but if the confusion in nomen- 
clature be done away with, discussion will 
be much more fruitful, In this essay and 
in the extremely interesting one on “ Lit- 
erature Befure Letters,” the author unfor- 
tunately has several statements which 
later research has questioned. For instance, 
on Page 7%, he says: “There is an un- 
broken chain between our phonetic alpha- 
bet and the Egyptian hieroglyphics.’’ This 
vtatement was universally believed to be 
the real state of the case at the time of 
the appearance of this essay, (1889,) but 
more recent -liscoyeries jn the Islan& of 
Crete have raised doubts as to the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs being the ultimate source 
of our own alphabet. The question is too 
unsettled as yet to permit of any author!- 
tative decision, but at present the weight 
of evidence seems to favor an indigenous 
crigin of the phonetic alphabet in the 
Island of Crete from a series of primitive 
pictographs, Careful editing would, no 
doubt, correct such dogmatic statements 
as the foregoing, but the editor has pre- 
ferred in this volume to give the original 
text without any modification. whatever. 
One of the most perplexing questions 
which the ethnologist has to face is how 
high a state of civilization is to be ascribed 
to the primitive Indo-European tribes. 
There are, of course, no records of this 
early period, and. all available sources of 
information have to be thoroughly exam- 
ined fer the very slight indications which 
they: afford, of this epoch of development. 
The-early: history of the Aryan tribes may 
be diyidedjinto three periods: (1,) That of 
their: original home somewhere in Asia; (2,) 
that; of their wanderings toward the north- 
west and southeast; (3,) that of their sec- 
ond;home previous to their spreading over 
Europe. What degree of civilization wag 
attained by the Aryans before their break- 
ing up into different scattered tribes and 
how much was. developed after the separa- 
tion is very difficult to determine. Com- 


parative philology is of great use here. The 
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A remarkable story dealing with a certain phase of 
religious thought. 


The Casting of Nets. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. 


$1.50. 


Five editions of this novel were sold in London in five weeks. 
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recurrence of the same root in various 
forms in the different dialects of the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages seems to 
prove a common mother speech for the 
early Aryans. No literature of any de- 
scription is available for this period, and 
the single words found in the languages 
must be relied on to tell the story in so 
far as they. can. This evidence goes to 
prove that the early tribes were shepherds 
in a mountainous country, whose food was 
the flesh of their herds. They were pos- 
sessed of a certain degree of civilization 
and were far removed from the condition 
of savages. The controversy as to the 
original home of the Aryans has raged 
fiercely for many years. The theories ad- 
vanced have been numerous. They have 
successively been shown to have originated 
in Kohistan, in Armenia, the Caucasus, the 
Caspian Sea, Russia, Germany, and even 
the nerth pole. The discussion can never 
be settled, and all we can say positively 
is that the original home of the Aryans 
was somewhere in Asia. 

One of the most intéresting essays in the 
present volume is on ‘ Coincidences.” In 


it the author points out_a number of re- 
semblances between the East and the West 
in religion, mythology, and literature. The 
origin, growth, and spread of many fables, 
proverbs, and apologues have seemed to 
many ple to indicate the direct borrow- 
one nation from another. It is 
much more probable, however, that except 
in certain cases these fables came from 
a co) or were independently de- 
veloped by the similarity of the conditions 
in several places and apans various peo- 
ples. The fable is distinctly of Oriental 
, and the greater of our own 
a may be traced to an Indian 
prototype. 
The 


vokhume as a whole is eminently read- 

able and will be found generally accepta- 

bie in its conclusions. will dis- 

with many small pol; in these es- 

the o f M “Mut 

are . n case o ax - 

forse lite work, the value of the present 

k is to be found im the attractive pre- 

sentation of facts and in its appeal to a 

wider circle of readers and its consequent- 

ly wider influence than the more accurate 

but wholly unreadable treatise of some dry- 
as-dust specialist. g 
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Tyndale’s Revelation of St. John.* 

The work of the Cranbrook Press is 
ateadily Increasing in the excellence of its 
mechanical details, Its latest issue, Tyn- 
dale’s version of “The Revelacion off 
Sanct Jhon the Devine” is the most ambi- 
tious work the press has put forth. The 
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tone, its only defect seeming to be that it 
is a little hard and “ boardy'"’ in quality. 

The typography | and presswork of the 
volume are even tter than those shown in 
the Press’s earlier issues; while the initials 
and tail pieces throughout, all from orig- 
fmal woodcut designs, are attractive and 
unusual in their character. The book con- 
tains an interesting colophon, a good edi- 
tion-record, and a number of false titles, 
the pages throughout being set in finely 

nied interlac borders made from orig- 
nal woodcut designs, a half dozen in all, 
which are repeated throughout its ges. 
The borders are coma good, the de- 
signer havi made such clever use of his 
black and white as to produce an unusual 
color value. Some of the designs show 
white strapping on a black background; 
others having a white background witb 
black. panels, while still other designs, by 
employing a hairline of white which follows 
the general outlines of the heavy strapping, 
produce the effect of a gray border. 

The volume contains sixteen full-page 
plates after the rare woodcut originals by 
Albert Diirer, illustrating the Apocalypse of 
St. John the Divine, 1G by 11 inches in 
size, published in 1498; the tes in the 
present reprint being redu by a photo- 

aphic process to about one-half their orig- 
nal size. These reproductions are well 
made, the originals ng said | one of 
the best authorities on the art of engrav- 
ing to be “wonderful for bo wer yn as 
well as the most bizarre and naive of all the 
creations of Christian art.”’ 

Much may be said as to the beauty and 
strength of the Cranbrook bindings. nd- 
sew throughout and opent freely with- 
out the slightest pressure, and with plenty 
of extra fly leaves, the book is bound in a 
soft shade of brown, with cream-colored 
vellum back and corners, outlined with a 
single line of gold. The title of the book is 
lettered in gold on a brown leather label, 
the three colors of which blend beautifully 
and look particularly well with other books. 
The volume contains a Sve-gane “ Biblio- 

hical Prologue,” containing much in- 

‘ormation both as to the text and illustra- 
tions to be found in this important reprint. 

bibliographical prologue traces the 
beginnings and early development of wood 
engraving. The art probably emepnaten 
about the nnin the fifteenth cent- 
ury, the earliest figure woodcut. known 
ng the St. Christopher of 1423. The 
invention of wood engraving led to the 
se ef block boo! which in turn 
suggested to Gutenberg the idea of print- 
ing from movable me The latter's 
first book ap in 1455, the art of 


ae sprea rapidly over the coun- 


Germ 1471, there was a 
ertoting otto these, while in 1475 ne 
inter n » - 
Se Beco cp diene oe 
uctions are 
rliest known se of 


the ea' Direr wood- 
cuts bearing a date—1l d while it is 
po Bh. a HF it is ae nine a 
were all made fre 7 ss rer 
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LIBRARIANS AT WAUKESHA 

Elsewhere in this issue we print a re- 
port, received from a prominent libra- 
rian in the Middle West, of the recent 
annual meeting of the American Library 
Association, in Waukesha. Many read- 
ers will doubtless need to be told where 
Waukesha may be. It lies in Wisconsin, 
not far from Madison, nor far from Mil- 
waukee, where it is known as perhaps 
the most delightful Summer resort in 
that part of the country. It was, indeed, 
in ideal spot for a gathering of this kind, 
resembling in many ways Lakewood-on- 
Chautauqua, where, through intelligent 
local management, an extremely success- 
ful meeting of the association was held 
three years ago. 

But the remarkable fact in this year’s 
gathering, apart from any of the papers 
read, (and we print liberal extracts from 
of them bearing on vital questions 
in attend- 


one 
of the day,) was the number 
ance at so remote a place. It was, we 
believe, the largest attendance which 
the association has ever secured, the to- 
tal reaching over 450. Nothing could bet- 
ter illustrate, on the one hand, the ex- 
tent to which library interests have 
spread throughout the West, and, on the 
other, the enthusiasm with which libra- 
rians make long journeys to attend these 
annual gatherings. 


Pilgrimages to distant places are un- 
dertaken with difficulties—for one thing, 
a letting go of exacting duties at home, 
for another, the expense involved, and 
for a third, the reluctance which library 
Trustees formerly manifested and still to 
some extent do manifest, in permitting 
leaves of absence. But this year's large 
attendance proves, as others have proved, 
how successfully these difficulties have 
been overcome. Indeed, matters have 
now reached a point where Trustees not 
only permit absences with cheerfulness, 
but ge themselves to the meetings and 
become active participants in the discus- 
sions. 

The American Library Association has 
beer in existence nearly a quarter of a 
century. It was organized in a feeble 
way and in the midst of some discourag- 
ing predictions. But it has done more 
probably for the growth of libraries—the 
enlargement of their numbers, the widen- 
ing of their than all other 
forces which have been active in their be- 
half. Except for its work, one well might 
question if men like Mr. Carnegie ever 
could have been inspired to make such 
large investments in posthumous fame. 
Perhaps the most striking example of its 
influence, in a case we may call per- 
sonal, was the weight which it had with 
President McKinley, in casting aside all 
other suggestions, and yielding to its 
recommendation that one of its most dis- 
tinguished and able members, Mr. Her- 
bert Putnam, should be made Librarian 
of Congress. 

Of course there have been other 
weighty influences operating for the 
spread of libraries. First among them 
has been the enormous growth in the per- 
centage of the population which reads 
books and thus creates an irresistible de- 
mand for collections accessible to the 
public, even in small towns and villages. 
Another that has been of greater weight 
than the public generally understands is 
the library schools, where have been 
raised up some hundreds of capable 
young men and young women who-have 
not only been taught to catalogue and 
classify books, but taught what books 
are worth buying and by what methods 
to enable people to undertake more sys- 
tematic 


influence 


and instructive reading. 

In a large way these gatherings of the 
association are in 
schools. 


themselves library 
They are in no strict sense gath- 


erings whose main purpose is the pur- 


suit of geesatatex: Htechiar and ep acdleiest 
sessions are held for the discussion of 
extremely practical questions in library 
work. No visitor can sit through one of 
the meetings and fail to be impressed by 
the zeal and intelligence with which such 
topics are taken up. At Waukesha there 
was no lack of this continuous interest, 
nor of ‘those advantages which every 
librarian who goes to the meetings de- 
rives from an exchange of ideas in pri- 
vate conversation with others. 


THE DEMOCRACY AND ED- 
UCATORS. 


An apparently well-informed 
spondent writes in another column on the 
action of the National Educational Aa- 
sociation in the matter of a National 
University at Washington, at their re- 
cent annual meeting in Detroit. 

Substantially what happened was this: 
The scheme for a National University 
has been agitated these many years. It 
was referred some three years since in 
the Educational Association to a commit- 
tee of experienced, able, and authorita- 
tive gentlemen, including President 
Harper of the: Chicago University, 
President Eliot of Harvard University, 
President Schurman of Cornell, and a 
number of others whose opinions would 
seem to be entitled to especial respect. 
After careful and deliberate study and 
consultation, this committee reported 
against the advisability of the scheme, 
with reasons strongly but temperately 
In the annual meeting of the as- 


corre- 


stated. 
sociation the subject was called up, and 


without reading the report, when only 
9p- 
by 


vot? 


very few of the members had had 
portunity to consider 
what is reported to be a “snap” 
such as is familiar to our party conven- 
tions, the recommendation of the 
mittee was rejected and the scheme in- 
In the short discussion had on 
the question, one of the principal advo- 
cates of the scheme seems to have taken 
the Bryan point of view, and to have 
classed the opponents of the scheme with 
the aristocrats who seek to oppress the 
poor many in order to advance the inter- 
ests of the privileged few. Our corre- 
spondent is, naturally, somewhat indig- 
nant over this experience. 

It certainly does not speak very high!y 
for the intelligence of the educators 
who constituted the majority on this in- 
teresting occasion. It is calculated to 
make sensible persons wonder as to the 
education of the educators and the level 
from which they undertake to guide the 
Studies of the future citizens intrusted 
to their care. The old question about 
the custody of the custodians of the in- 
stitutions of learning under the charge 
of these gentlemen is logical, and not 
easy to answer. It does not make the 
affair any more agreeable to reflect that 
apparently the Educational Associa- 
tion is a representative body, and that 
its action fairly reflects the mental 
condition of the constituency from which 
it is commissioned. It is not at all im- 
probable that the majority of the men 
and women engaged in teaching in the 
United States believe in the desirability 
of a National University, attach no 
weight to the opposing arguments of the 
college Presidents and school Superin- 
tendents who have studied the question, 
look upon it as something “‘ the people ” 
are entitled to, and do not see that the 
methods of the political convention are 
not very good methods to promote the 
rights of the people. 

We think that tKey are very much mis- 
taken. The arguments of the committee 
seem to us quite conclusive. But we 
are not going to waste any indignation 
over the matter. The democracy of this 
country is in itself the greatest educa- 
tional agency the world has ever seen. 
It teaches its pupils by discussion in part 
and part by experiment. In the long run 
the pupils learn, and when they do learn 
it is very thoroughly. We have tried a 
great many more menacing experiments 
than that of a National University, and 
some of them have been extremely costly. 
But the worst of them will not have 
to be tried over again. Probably we 
shall not have to go to the experimental 
stage in the university matter. The dis- 
cussion is not closed by a “snap” vote 
in the Educational Association. The 
committee, with the large body of intel- 
ligent opinion which the committee rep- 
resents, will still have its hearings be- 
fore the people. The final judgment is 
likely to be in its favor. But if it is 


its contents, 


com- 


dorsed. 


not—well, it will be time enough to cross 
that bridge when we reach it. 


THE SUN AND THE POETS. 

As a striking illustration of the influence 
of climate upon human forces, nothing 
could better serve than the atmospheric 
conditions to which we have recently been 
subjected. That we are one with the ele- 
ments in tbe deepest depth of our being is 
as much a truth of our present existence 
as we recognize it to be under changed 
conditions, when, for instance, we hear the 
voice of Shelley saying of Keats, dead: 
“He is made one with nature.”” Our one- 
ness becomes a demonstration when we 
“grunt and sweat" under every pulsation 
of sun and air; and not our oneness with 
the forces of nature alone, put with hu- 
manity in every clime, when we are 80 
cogently convinced of being ‘“‘ warmed and 
cooled by the same Winter and Summer.” 

And not only with our common human- 
ity, but each with himself, when, under the 
pressure of 100 degrees Fahrenheit, we 
abdicate the throne of will, put on “ the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit,’’ and 
give ourselves up, body and soul, to pure- 
ly passive meditation on the great .umi- 
nary. We find our natural instincts so much 
stronger than mere conscience that we 
adapt ourselves to tropical conditions with 
a readiness and to a degree that would 
be startling in ‘* Winter's discontent,” but 
is ae natural under the conditions as the 
Summer plumage of a chicken or the cos- 
tumes of Paradise. 

Nothing conld show more clearly the good 
terms we are on with nature—that we are 
*‘bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh” 

-than our ready adaptation to the re- 
quirements of her every humor. And that 
particular partiality for man 
seems evident from the fact that he is the 
(with the perhaps, of an- 
other) animal who can survive and subsist 
in all the moods of all her. clhmates. 

It is strange that nations should 
have turned to the sun in worship in those 
lands where his power is imminent, and 
possesses, as it were, the attributes of om- 
nipotence; even that there should be 
men in all lands who have felt that—as 
Turner expressed it on his death-bed—‘* The 
sun is God,"' and who recognize a fitness 
in Milton's lines: 


© thou, that with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look'st from they sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world. 


In every age he has been the subject of 
the poet's art. They seem to vie with 
each other in describing the glory of his 
rising, the splendor of his course, and the 
solemn grandeur of his setting. The al- 
lusions to those phenomena lie scattered 
over literature like flowers over the Spring 
meadows, and if brought together would 
make a volume of the highest entertain- 
ment. Nor have~they escaped even the 
stroke of humor, as when the genial old 


pagan writes of sunset: 


It was the time when witty poets tell, 
That Phoebus into Thetis’ bosom fell; 
a at first, and then put out the 
And ‘irew the modest curtains of the night. 


Our own poets have lavished a wealth of 
diversified thought and glowing imagery 
on the subject, and we would suggest to 
our readers the opportunity vacation times 
afford to witness sights so impressive 
and elevating as the sun walking “ o’er the 
top of some high eastern hill,’’ or when he, 
having 


‘* Measured heaven all day long, 
At night doth bait his steeds the ocean 
waves among,’ 


and thus acquiring data for a fuller en- 
joyment of the highest literature. And in 
doing so we cannot forbear reference to 
the supreme grandeur of some conceptions 
in the literature of the Hebrews, where 
thought reaches a height of ethical and 
poetic beauty nowhere else attained, 

Thus Isaiah, in his conception of a reign 
of righteousness, sees a light and a glory at 
sight of which the sun hides his “ dimin- 
ished head,”’ as the stars at sight of him, 
and says: ‘‘ The sun shall be no more thy 
light by day, * * *® but the Lord shall 
be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy 
God thy glory.” And his antitype, in lone 
ly Patmos, in a vision of that city which 
came down out of heaven, “‘ prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband,”’ says: “ It 
had no need of the sun, * * * for the 
glory of God did lighten it. * * * And 
there shall be no night there, and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun, for 
the Lord God giveth them light.” Finally, 
to hear, as they were heard, Isaiah’s words 
sung in the service of the church, with in- 
expressible beauty by the choir of choirs, 
on a recent Sunday, while the mercury was 
climbing to 100, is to héar a fitting ex- 
pression of the prophet’s ‘sdblime” concep- 
tion, which lingers in the ‘Memory, , hallows 
one’s thoughts, and makes life more beau- 
tiful. 

————————— EE 


PHILADELPHIA AS A “BAB- 
LON.” 


Two interesting papers on the Quakers, 
“An Old Diary,” by Logan Pearson Smith. 
and “ Recollections of a Quaker Boy,” by 
Roland E. Robinson, appear in the current 
Atlantic. Ann Whitall, whose diary was 
recently discovered among the papers of a 


she has a 


only exception, 


not 


or 


belonging to the family from which Feni- 
James Whitall, a farmer at Red Bank, N. 
J., across the Delaware, about six miles 
fron’ Philadelphia. Her ‘‘ Meddatations,” a 
shabby little book, worn and yellowed by 
the passing of the years, gives a very vivid 
picture of her life. Her spelling is as 
delicious as the language is quaint, and, 
although Mrs. Smith assures us Ann's fam- 
ily was greatly attached to her, it could 
scarcely be said her husband and “ passel ” 
of children had a happy home. 

Indeed, Ann Whitall was far from being a 
typical Quaker. John Woolman, whose 
home was at Mount Holly, in the neigh- 
borhood, and whose death occurred in 1772, 
and with whom Ann must have beén fre- 
quently thrown, as he visited and preached 
at the meetings she attended, is a much 
more usual and pleasing type. Ann, in- 
deed, seems much more the Puritan of ex- 
treme severity than like the gentle, placid 
Friend she might have been; the Quaker 
Charlies Lamb said to know was to love. 


Ann Whitall drew her religion entirely 
from the Old Vestament, lived in the fear 
of a jealous God, and the judgments He 
was about to tring down for the wicked- 
ness and abominations against which she 
struggled with all the strength of her vig- 
orvus spirit. She dreaded death; drew no 
comfort from the thoughts of a future life, 
and her one prayer was for peace. ‘ O, 
wae I have rest when I am lade in the 
auat, 


Ann Whitall lived the simple, hard-work- 
ing life of a country farmer's wife of the 
eighteenth century, glimpses of this life 
showing all through her diary. But its 
pages are largely filled with lamentations 
as to the wickedness of all about her, and 
especially of Ph'ladelphia, which she called 
a “ Babion.” All about her she saw great 
wickedners, and signs and portents, griev- 
ing that so much time should be given to 
material, things. ‘‘ Then farewel corn, fare- 
wel wod, farewel ill companie that haa 
tuck all my time when I shud a bin a reed- 
ing or arighting sum gud matter * * ® 
or a wolking aione a medetating sum gud 
like Isaac of old.” 

Ann storms because her boys are so 
“eager after the world.” Neither they nor 
their father will go regularly to meeting, 
aithough her two daughters, at least while 
they were little, were much more of a 
comfort. All company, except that of pious 
ola friends, she regarded as “ pizen,"’ her 
only pleasure being the going to meeting. 
cor Ann, however, was a much more hu- 
inan being than the records in her diary 
weuld show. She often reproved hérself 
ior laughing, and confesses she = much too 
fond of eating. 


I find sum fredom to right what a 
tarabel thing eating of tu much is, and has 
been to me many times; I think I| can sa 
of a truth it is the wost sin that ever I did, 
I du belteve it is as bad as drinking too 
much; eating tu much is the root of all 
evil in me 


Much as Ann enjoyed her meetings, they 
were also trials to her. The frequent ab- 
sence of her husband and sons, the vacant 
seats of other friends, as well as the fact 
that some who came habitually fell asleep, 
Then, too, worldliness and fashion creep- 
ing in among the New Jersey friends was 
another souree of worry, until finally, in 
the attack on Fort Mercer, in 1777, or the 
battle of Red Bank, both near her home, 
poor Ann saw simply the “ gugment"’ long 
ago predicted by a woman preacher, for 
the sins of the neighborhood. 

Mr. Robinson's * Reminiscences,” on the 
other hand, of the peaceful Quaker neigh- 
borhood in which his boyish days were 
passed, is far different. The peculiar 
dress, the sweet, strong faces, especially 
among the women, the first and fifth day 
meetings, often entirely “‘silent,’’ until 
‘breaking the meeting” arrived, which 
ceremony consisted of a handshaking start- 
ed by the “head of the meeting,” and 
continuing until every one had shaken the 
hand of the person on each side of him, 
The meeting house, with its hard, unpaint- 
ed seats, and the partition dividing the men 
and women, with shutters which could be 
closed, forming two rooms during busi- 
ress meetings. The quaint Quaker cus- 
toms, ‘‘declaration’’ of intention preced- 
ing all marriages in the society, the ques- 
tions asked during business meetings, the 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings, 
the plain language and dress, the close 
friendship and charity between friends, all 
will be found clearly chronicled in Mr. Rob- 
inson'’s paper, which gives charming 
glimpses of a sect fast passing away. 


A Memorial to Charlotte M. Yongs 


To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

May we, through your celumns, ask for 
contributions to the proposed memorial to 
Miss Charlotte M. Yonge? It would be 
out of place here to recount the veneration 
in which she was personally held by rich 
and poor in the secluded parish which was 
her home. The memorial is intended te 
give expression to what is felt as to the 
influence her writings have exercised 
throughout the English-speaking world on 
behalf of what is pure and true. It has 
been decided that some suitable memorial 
shall be placed in the village church of Ot- 
terbourne, in which she daily worshipped, 
and, further, that in the cathedral of Win- 
chester, with which her name, will alwayg 
be associated, visitors shall be,appropriate- 
ly reminded of an authoress whose bogks 
are known and loved by thouggnds <i in 


England and in America. The exact form 
of the memorial in the cathedral ‘must 
partly depend upon the money ‘forthcoming 
in response to this appeal. A carved oak 
reredos in the restored Lady chapel, or a 
stained glass window near to that whieh 
commemorates Jane Austen, has been sug- 
gested as appropriate. 

Subscriptions may be sent 
Prescott, Dimsdale & Co.'s 
chester. 

RANDALL WINTON, 

W. R. W. STEPHENS, Dean of Winches- 


ter; 
GEORGE HENRY GUILDFORD, Bishop. 
Winchester, England, July 3, 10901- 


to Messrs. 
bank, Win- 





































































































OUR CABLE LETTER. 


Latest Items About the Doings of 
Authors and Publishers. 


Special Dispatch to THe New YorK Times 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Copyright, 1901, THe New YorK TIMES. 
- seaONDON, July 19.—D. Sidney 
Appleton, who arrived here 
late in June to take charge 
of the London branch of D. 
Appleton & Co., has ar- 
ranged with Gilbert Parker 
for the publication in New York next 
Winter of Parker’s newest novel, en- 
titled “‘ Dick Donovan.” 








Friends of the late Sir Walter Besant 
purpose to place a memorial of him ir 
St. Paul's. Lady Besant has given her 
consent. It is likely that the Authors’ 
Society will take the lead in this mat- 
ter. 





Herbert Paul, author of “Men and 
Letters”; Churton Collins, the well- 
known lecturer and essayist and the au- 
thor of a most excellent “ Study of Eng- 
lish Literature” and the more recent 
“ Ephemera Critica,” and Sir Frederick 
Pollock are among the lecturers appoint- 
ed for the tenth Summer meeting of the 
Oxford University Extension, beginning 
Aug. 2. Sir Frederick is Professor of 
Jurisprudence at the university and 
editor of The Law Reports. Among the 
subjects are “The History of England 
from the Earliest Times,” with special 
reference to King Alfred; ‘ Social Eco- 
nomics,” “Architecture,” “The Great 
Oxford Collections,” and “ Technical 
Education.” 





Emile Zola is hard at work this Sum- 
mer on his new work, called “ Vérité,” 
dealing with life among French school- 
masters and tutors with distressing re- 
sults. M. Zola annihilates the prevailing 
modern educational methods, and from 
the tendencies of co-operative education, 
hints of which were given in “ Travail,” 
he constructs an imaginary picture of a 
community employing Socialistic meth- 
ods, which he thinks more to the pur- 
pose. When he has finished this work 
he will set out to treat of the Dreyfus 
case in the form of fiction, under the 
title of “ Justice.” These two volumes 
conclude the series of the Four Evangel- 
ists, which was begun with “ Fécondité” 
and continued by “ Travail,” the latter 
of which, you will recall, was published 
last Spring in America under the title 
of * Labor.” 

It is said that the Empress Eugénie 
has just finished her memoirs, which 
were begun shortly after the death of 
the Prince Imperial. The manuscript is 
kept under lock and key, and will not 
be published until a quarter of a century 
after her death. 


Max Beerbohm, who will spend the re- 
mainder of the Summer in Dieppe, has 
just put the finishing touches to “A 
Book of Rascals,”’ comprising sketches, 
from a modern satirical point of view, of 
the famous reprobates of history, from 
Jonathan Wild to the Tichborne claim- 
ant. 


Austin Dobson has just resigned the 
post he has held since 1856, as Principal 
of the Fisheries and Harbor Department 
of the Board of Trade, to devote himself 
exclusively to literature. He is about 
to publish a volume of his hitherto un- 
printed and uncollected poems under the 
title of ‘‘Camina Votiva.” The volume, 
which will be a small quarto of about 
100 pages, will be privately printed with 
each of the 125 copies signed by the au- 
thor. He will begin work immediately 
on the life of Samuel Richardson, which 
he has been contemplating for many 
years. 








Apropos of the printing of “ Camina 
Votiva,” it is said that Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, who is, in part, responsible for 
the selection of the pieces in the little 
volume, is seeing it through the press. 
Mr. Gosse has also undertaken to pub- 
lish another collection of his friend's 
poems, which have been written since 
July, 1899, when the last edition of Mr. 
Dobson's collected verses was published 
by Kegan Paul. The forthcoming boek 
will contain about thirty pieces, among 
them being the poems on the war and 
on the late Queen and “In Angel Court.” 
Mr. Gosse intends to charge 12s. 6d. for 
each copy. 


The establishment, appropriately at 
Naseby, of a Cromwell library, with 
many valuable books, manuscripts, and 
prints, is regarded here as a useful ex- 
ample to show how important historical 
records may be saved from American 
collectors. 


“The Lover's Progress Told by Him- 
sei” is W¥inounced for publication in 
the’ Autuihi by Messrs. Chatto & Wind- 
us*' "Tt isi#aid to be a curious and inter- 
est?f_ig work, containing reminiscences of 
pags ) ee aE women Bismarck, 
J a “~~ 
Ce eihcer, Johann Strauas, Offen- 
bach, the younger Dumas, Home the 
Spiritualist, and many others. The au- 
thor is said to be an Bnglishman long 
resident abroad. 


‘Robertson Nicoll, editor of The Book- 
man, announces the serious illness of 
Francis Hindes Groome, the well-known 
cyclopaedist. 
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| is sub-editor of Chambers’s Encyclo- | 1nd his wit kept pace with them both. All 


paedia. He has also been an important 
and extensive contributor to the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, as well as to the 
Dictionary of National Biography and 
the Chambers’s Dictionary of Biography, 
of which he was at one time joint editor 
with Dr. David Patrick; he is, more- 
over, the editor of an excellent edition of 
Borrow’s “ Lavengro,” which was pub- 
lished last year. 


J. M. Dent begins the publishing next 
month of a new critical edition of the 
Bible, in the Temple Classics, in twen- 
ty-four volumes, seventeen for the Old 
Testament and seven for the New. The 
notes will be free from doctrinal bias, 
but will comprehend the results of the 
latest scholarship. The Bishop of Ripon 
will contribute a volume of general intro 
duction, entitled “Introduction to the 
Study of the Scriptures"; Dr. Sayce 
edits Genesis, and Dr. Kennedy of Edin- 
burgh, Exodus. 


Horatio Hutchinson, author of several 
delightful books on sports, including 
“Hints on Golf” and “ Peter Steel, the 
Cricketer,’ besides being a conspicuous 
contributor to the Badminton Library, 
has written for Longmans, Green & Co. 
a volume on dreams, containing much 
curious correspondence and chapters of 
ingenious analysis. 





The copy of Shakespeare’s First Folio 
which brought the unprecedented sum of 
$8,500 this week at Christie’s is in ex- 
cellent condition, as these copies go, and 
marred with few repairs. Sotheby's will 
sell next week a library peculiarly rich 
in Italian books, including early editions 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Savonarola, to- 
gether with many early woodcut books. 


E. A. D. 
REINER 

MR. HOWELLS ON JOHN 
FISKE, 


W. D. Howells gives a delightful and in- 
timate picture of the late John Fiske in 
the current number of Harper's Weekly. 
He says: 


When I first knew him we were young 
men living close neighbors in that pretty 
old Cambridge which has since grown so 
much newer, without growing prettier. [ 
heard of him vaguely as a_ reviewer, 
learned out of all proportion to the wont 
of noua critics, who wrote book no- 
tices for The New York World, then prid- 
ing itself upon its literature, and when I 
met the tall, slim, spectacied, ruddy-haired, 
fhiesh-colored. young man, walking the suc- 
cory-bordered paths of our dusty outskirt 
of a suburb, it was with the instant liking 
which his aspect inspired in every behold- 
er. One of the kindest hearts in the world 
locked cut of those round, spectacled eyes, 
and assured you of human recognition when 
the absent mind was off upon quite other 
business, and a soul of such absolute sim- 
plicity dwelt in them, a spirit of such true 
m.odesty, that if you were yourself a per- 
sow of the ordinary perfidy and conceit 
you were put to shame by them. 


The Atlantic Monthly brought them closer 
together: 


As contributor and editor we were 
brought into still closer relations and 
had reason to know his entire and per- 
fect modesty, which was never diffidence, 
of mind. He was quite confident of ‘his 
ground, but as to the measure and nature 
of his so he was sweetly among 
to the editorial ‘exigencies, Tie Copy" 3 
promptiy in handwriting of the. clearness, 
and far more than the gracefulness, of 
print, and his proof was return with 
scarce a correction. When it came to re- 
oo his first contributions he was 
n trouble for a name, till I had the luck 
to think of Myths and Myth-Makers, which 
he joyfully accepted, but he would not be 
content 1 he had inscribed the volume 
to me. 

Here is another characteristic touch 
which accounts for so much that has hith- 
erto seemed unstable and indefinite in the 


career of the historian: 


He came to consult me upon an Invitation 
which Messrs. Harper & Brothers had made 
him to write a school history of the United 
States. He was tempted by the notion, and 
he wished to know how much I thought he 
ought to ask for the work. In those days 
we had not the coura of the New Au- 
thor, but even so far ck as 1880 I ad- 
vised him to ask a sum for his book that 
made him p. It probably did not make 
the honoi house gasp, for he presently 
reported that his terms had been promptly 
accepted, he was going on with the 
book directly. I believe he never did go on 
with it at all. When he had once begun 
the study its importance and significance 
probably grew so upon him that he could 
not content himself with telling our story 
for children. I think I heard that the house 
generously released him from his agree- 
ment; but at any rate, we oy began 
to have those pa treating of episodes 


and psychol moments of our t 
which form his contribution to Amer 
history. 

Te) 


Alfred Stevens s Wit and Wisdom, 


Although a Flamand by birth, no Parisian 
was ever more thoroughly imbued with the 
quintessence of “ Parisianism" than the 
late Alfred Stevens. For him the whole 
horizon of art was within the bounds of the 
city in which he found both his inspiration 
and his audience. 

No other artist has so completely com- 
prehended the Parisienne. He studied her 
at close range; at the theatre, in society, in 
her own home. What Gibson has done for 
the American girl, Stevens did for the 
Parisian; only his was a more psychological 
study ofthe type. No detail of the life of 
his modal was tog small for his notice; and 


he often voted ,Whole days. to the devel- 
»ment Sta si ion caught, by chance, 
on the’ street er or in the dressmaker’s 


shop. Ffe has’ given us, therefore, not a 


mere physical representation of his favor-— 


ite modél, in aH'of her various poses, but 
a complete analysis of her mental and spir- 
itual characteristics. 

His popularity must necessarily be limit- 
ed to the generation to which he devoted 
his talent. No work can endure that is not 
of more than local and momentary interest, 
and his very excellence as a specialist will 
prove his chief bar to fame. 

Stevens's pen was as ready as his brush, 


Paris appreciated his work as an artist, 
and his intimate friends never wearied of 
his whimsical stories and keen epigrams. 
He published, long ago, a little book called 
“Impressions sur la Peinture,”’ which is 
now unfortunately out of print and almost 
impossible to find. The incisive observa- 
tions in which this book abounds show that 


while he practiced his art in the concrete 
his knowledge of its principles was broad 
ind deep. The passages cited below have 


been taken from one of the very rare cop- 
ies of this book. 


; In painting there are no phenomenons. 
Infant prodigies like Pascal, Mozart, and 
Mirandola do not exist in art. 


The greatness of a piece of work is not 
measured by its dimensions. 

Our costumes appear ridiculous as soon 
as they have become out of date. Time 
alone gives character to them. The belles 
ot Henry ILL.’s reign, whom we now find so 
charming, must have seemed the veriest 
dowdles under Henry IV. 

One is a great painter only when one is a 
master mechanic. 

Execution is the style of the painter. 

If you paint a blonde and the buyer loves 
a brunette, your picture will hang long in 
your studio. 

Paint a woman of bygone days and the 
public and even the artists themselves will 
show your picture an indulgence that they 
would never accord to the portrait of a 
contemporary. 

It is far more difficult to put atmosphere 
into an interior than into a adenepe. 
a more one knows the more one simpli- 

cs, 

Woe to the painter whose only praise is 
that of women. 

You can mieasure the depth of an artist's 
feeling by a*flower that he has painted. 

A picture, like a pretty woman, needs a 
frame. 

A smile is far more difficult to portray 
than a tear. 

It is far easier to paint an aged woman 
than a young girl. 

I don't like a model who never stirs. 

Painting is. nature seen through the 
prism of an emotion. 

Those painters are to be pitied who have 
not deigned to paint a Mother and Child, 
or who have been incapable of doing so. 

Ease has injured art. 

Reputations are ¢asy to acquire. The dif- 
ficulty is to make them lasting. 

Art is a jealous mistress who cannot par- 
don one moment of forgetfulness. 

The subjects of most pictures belong 
rather to the domain of the illustrated pa- 
per than to that of painting. 

It is the admired, the petted, the too 
happy artist, who oftenest loses the reli- 
gion of art. 

To give life is the aim of painting and its 
greatest difficulty. 

Strength is not violence. 

Woman easily grasps the principles of 
art, but she stops just as easily when she 
is called upom to create art. 

“] have never seen anything like this in 
nature,"’ say some people as they stand be- 
fore a picture. Fhey have failed to use 
their eyes with the artist’s intelligence. In 
art, one has to learn to see, just as in mu- 
sic one must learn to listen. 

The true artist has always had a prefer- 
ence for the fascinatingly ugly woman. 

Independence gtves boldness to the brush. 

An order for # picture is-like poison to 
the artist, since it dulls his inspiration at 
the very source. 

As a rule, the great masters of color have 
been born near the sea. 

Without faith one should not attempt a 
religious subject. 

God's masterpiece is the human face. A 
woman's smile may have in it more charm 
than the most beautiful sunset on land or 
sea and more warmth than a sunbeam. 

It is not necessaty to go to the Orient in 
search of color and picturesque motives. 
The observant artist finds them every- 


where. 
a] 
“Peer B U”"—New Facts About 
Wordsworth’s Poem. 


The recent sale in London of the autv- 
graph collection of the late Townley Green 
included a letter of Coleridge which had a 
striking and important reference to Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ Peter Bell.” collection was 
inherited by Mr. Green his aunt, Miss 
Charlotte Reynolds, sister of John Ham- 
ilten Reynolds, sister-in-law of Tom Hood, 
and a friend of John Keats, and the letter 
had, therefore, an fllustrious pedigree. It 
was written by Coleridge to Messrs. Taylor 
& Hessey, the publishers, under date of 
April 16, 1819, and ran as follows: 

Looking in The Times this morning, I 
was startied by an advertisement of ‘ Peter 
Bell: A Lyrical Ballad,” with a very sig- 
nificant motto from one of our comedies 
of Charles II.'s reign, though what it sig- 
nifies I wish to ascertain. ‘ Peter Bell” 
is a poem of Mr. Wordsworth, and I have 
not heard that it has been published by 
him. If it have and with his name (I have 
reason to believe that he never publishes 
anonymously and this advertised be a 
ridicule on it) I have nothing to say. 

This letter, (which sold for £8,) proves 
that the poem referred to—John Hamilton 
Reynolds's parody on Wordsworth’s “ Peter 
Bell; A Tale in Verse ’’—was published be- 
fore the original. Edmund Gosse, in his 
pleasant article on “ Peter Bell and His 
Tormentors,”’ (in “ Gossip in a Library,’’) 
has intimated as much, but this letter 
seems to decide the question. There is a 
legend that Wordsworth received a copy 
of the parody from the postman, thinking 
it was his own, which was then in press. 
The Times declared that one man had 
written the two. Gosse suggests that Rey- 
nolds had glanced at proofs of the genuine 
poem, which was published by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Urme & Brown, for his 
preface closely follows Wordsworth's intro- 
duction, and the stanzaic form of the two 
Pieces is identical. The spurious poem, 
however, is mainly devoted to allusions to 
the greater poet's early productions. It was 
received with délight, a third edition, with 
additions, being called for within a month. 
Its last stanza is as follows: 


He quits that moentignt yard of skulls, 
And yet he feels rig! and smiles 
With moral joy at tha old tomb: 
Peter's cheek recalls its bloom, 

And as, he crespete by (ye tise 

Never more will trouble you, trouble you.” 

It is scarcely surprising that Coleridge 
was astonished at the advertisement of 

“Peter Bell,” for he was present when 

Wordsworth’'s poem was written in the 

Summer of 1796, in West Somersetshire, 

where the poet and his sister Dorothy 

lived for a year, and where Coleridge took 

Hazlitt to hear the author chant the tale 

of the potter in an “equable, sustained, 

and internal"’ manner of recitation. Haz- 
litt, then a young man, was not impressed, 


and all of Wordsworth’s friends, save 
Crabb Robinson, were likewise indifferent. 
In June, 1812, Robinson borrowed the man- 
uscript and lent it to Charles Lamb, who 
“found nothing good in it.”” This angered 
Robinson, who later, (May 3, 1819, when 
the poem had just been published,) referred 
to it as an “‘ unfortunate book.” 

Seven years after Lamb's reading of the 
poem, Wordsworth suddenly decided to 


print it. The world had begun to come 
around to him, and his audience was stead- 
ily increasing. So the long-delayed ‘* Peter ”’ 
was sent to the printers, five hundred cop- 


ies being Issued late in the third or early 
in the fourth week of April, 1819. The pub- 
lic eagerly bought It, and great was their 
leughter at the uncouth similes—at the 


“party in a parlor, some sipping punch, 
some sipping tea,"’ and at the banging of 
the ass's bones. Robinson, Southey, and 


Lamb, among others of the poet's friends, 
pleaded with him, and the third edition 
appeared with these lines omitted. 


Reynolds’s parody preceded the outburst 
of ridicule, much of which was unneces- 
sarily cruel. A somewhat dull performance 
called “The Dead Asses”’ followed anony- 
mously, and arother entitled “‘ Benjamin 
the Waggoner "’ came later. Byron's ironic 
pen joined in the attack, and even Shelley 
produced a “ Peter Bell the Third,” which 
Leigh Hunt did not print, though he was 
requested to do so. Barron Field, Words- 
worth’s friend, wrote on the title page of 
his copy: ‘And his carcass was cast in 
the way, and the ass stood by it.” Scott 
regretted that Wordsworth should crawl on 
all fours, ‘‘when God had given him so 
noble a countenance to lift to heaven.” 
Finally, the poet himself referred to Peter's 
reception in a sonnet, saying: 


A harpy brood 
On Bard and Hero clamorously fell. 


“Peter Bell,” however, was written dur- 
ing the twelve months that saw the pro- 
duction of the best of the “ Lyrical Bal- 
lads,” and aside from the “ Primrose” 
stanza, which we all know, contains many 
lines as exquisite as these: 


The dragon's wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 

If_I along that lonely way 
With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power. 


Bibliographically, the poem is not famous. 
Wordsworth is not yet sought after by col- 
lectors, as he deserves to be, the “ Lyrical 
Ballads” and ‘‘ Grace Darling "’ (the private 
print of. 1838) being, of course, excepted. 
Some day “ Peter Bell” will sell high. A 
year ago this June, H. Virtue-Tebbs's copy 
sold for £2 16s., which is as high as it has 
ever brought. On Nov. 20, 1890, a volume 
containing first and rare editions of Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Macaulay 
fetched £20 at Sotheby's in a miscellaneous 
sale. Among them was thig poem, in- 
scribed: ‘“ To Sara Coleridge, from William 
Wordsworth, 1819." That is a copy of 
“Peter Bell," which one might well long 
to possess. 








THE INSECT BOOK. 


Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of the 
Entomolozical Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has 
written for us a popular book, with 
hundreds of pictures in color and in 
black and white, on the common in- 
sects. 

It isin the same series as the bird, 
fiower, mushroom and butterfly vol- 
umes, with color photographs, of 
which we have printed 75,000 cop- 
ies. Insects are easier to study than 
birds, and there is infinitely more 
chance for original work and the 
discovery of new species by the am- 
ateur. 

This volume supplies the sort of 
book which has long been needed, 
for, while it is by our foremost au- 
thority, it is clear, simple and in- 
even to those who 
the subject. Price, 
$3.00 net. e will ly send it on 
approval, Fill out this blank: 















Doubleday, Page & Co., 
34 Union Square, New . York: 


Send me on approval a copy of The 
Insect Book, to returned or paid for 
after examination. 














THE AUGUST WORLD'S WORK 


will be devoted to the Pan-American 
Exposition. It is not a cut and dried 


attempt to take advantage of a 
ing show; but is a val and im 
portant of American 

since the World’s Fair, with 100 illus- 
trations of surpa 




































MAILBAG HINTS. 


eas 
Lectures in Peter- 
sham. 
"fo The New York Times Saturday Review. 
There are thousands who glaiice with 
sorrow at the shelf in their book cases con~ 
taining the Volumes on American History 
written by John Fiske. The palace of Alad- 
din had only one unfinished window, but 
in the palace of John Fiske’s wonderful 
mind who would venture to tell how many 
_ windows starid waiting the hand of the 


magician that with work no more. ‘ 

In a cemetery at Petersham, “ The un- 
disturbed home of restful things,” the 
body of John Fiske was buried ten days 
ago. Those who were fortunate enough to 
visit that beautiful hill town often saw the 
great scholar in comfortable knickerbock- 
ets, velvet coat and cap, plactdly smoking 
an enormous pipe as he walked down “* The 
Street" to the Post Office. 

They also had the privilege of hearing 
many of his finest lectures delivered from 
the pulpit of the Unitarian Church in that 
place. 

I remember, one unusually hot Sunday, 
sitting spellbound for two hours listening 
to the pelucid stream of purest English 
that poured from his lips. 

The theme of his lecture that morning 
was “The fosmic beginnings of love and 
self-sacrifice.” 

When we remember that his matchless 
lectures were literally worth thefr weight 
in gold, that he delivered them during the 
season that he was supposed to be resting 
from strenuous labor, may we not look on 
his generous self-sacrifice as a real mant- 
festation of the evolution of love? 

AGNES BE. BLANCHARD. 

South Norwalk, July 15, 1901. 

DPT 


An Original or a Reprint? 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In Tugs New York Times SaturRDAy ReE- 
virw of July 13 I find an exceedingly witty 
and sareastic communication signed “ L. 
W. Kingman,” setting forth that gentle- 
man’s views In regard to the authenticity 
of any existing copy of The Boston Gazette 
under date of March 12, 1770. 

By the way, Mr. Kingman seems 4 trifle 
mixed in his own mind in reference to the 
little sheet in question. Or perchance I 
fail to follow the thread of his very lucid 
reasoning. But then it is so difficult to 
combine humor and fact. I should like to 
know if The Boston Gazette of March 12, 
1770, did contain Paul Revere’s “ Boston 
Massacre,” as stated by Mr. Kingman, 
You see, I did not know that Paul Revere's 
engraving and the journal in question were 
ene and identical. But as editors (and Mr. 
Kingman evidently belongs to the fra- 
ternity) generally know whereof they 
speak, I presume his statements are not 
made haphazard. 

It is of course useless for me to refer to 
the journal in my possession, for Mr. King- 
man assures us that he “is sure this copy 
is a reprint,” as it may be faulty and the 
engravipg omitted in this reproduction. 
And, alas for me! mine is not even “a good 
copy,’ and would not. bring the paltry 10 
cents Mr. Kingman admits such to be 
worth. Mine, I grieve to say, is old and 
yellowed and stained and worn at the origi- 
nal creases, and therefore valueless in the 
estimation of any sensible person. 

But [ am wondering whence these re- 
prints come if there be no original, as Mr. 
Kingman has decided. 

MRS. 8S. H. DAVENPORT. 

Brooklyn, July 15, 1901. 


“John Fiske'’s 


Mr.Townsend’s ‘Days Like These.” 


To The New York Times Baturday Review: 

In your review of my novel, ‘*‘ Days Like 
These,’ two statements as of fact con- 
cerning Rose Cavendish, a character in the 
novel, occur in this sentence: 

Reared among prizefighters, shopgirls, 
ward heelers, and newsboys, this mivacle 
of avgirl is suddenly transplanted to fash- 
ionable society, to which she takes as nat- 
urally as a duckling to a millpond. 

If there were in my novel a character so 
reared, who so took to fashionable so- 
ciety, Lk should deserve arraignment for 
having drawn an impossible character, but 
as the contrary is repeatedly, at length and 
in detail set forth in my novel I have been 
undeservedly reproached. 

Rose was reared in Hickory Street, of 
which the novel says: ‘ Here iived respec- 

\merican and I[rish-Amerivan tarri- 

. * ¥* * Here dwelt porters fiom the 

leather warehouses, foremen, steve- 

teumsters.”’ “Life in Hickery 

it is written, was “ cnarecterized 

~ un aiimosphere of quiet respestability, 

of hard labor repaid by the 2veuing hour 
of decent leisure.” 

That is the author’s statement as to the 
character of the neighborhood in which 
Rose was reared. As to her companion- 
ship there, she tells her society precep- 
tress, Polly Foster: “T had hardly a 
friend there; no companions, no amuse- 
ments, no company. * * * JI worked in 
the store all day and helped my mother 
sew, or studied his school books with my 
brother half the night." 

That a young woman so reared should 
be able to meet, without uncouthness, so- 
ciety people in our country where the 
bogie of caste would not paralyze her ini- 
tiative is not, I contend, a “ miracle ’— 
else let us look to Newport, rather than 
Lourdes, for miracles. 

As to her taking to ‘fashionable so- 
ciety as a duckling takes to a millpond,” 
that statement bewilders me, for her ina- 
bility easily to adapt herself to her new 
environment is described at length—in 
Chapter 13 and elsewhere—as causing her 
heartburning and mental anguish. 

EDWARD W. TOWNSEND. 

Montclair, N. J., July 14, 1901. 


ansans 
The Pleasures of the Wood. 


To The New York Timea Saturday Review: 
Seldom have I read of an experience so 
entirely in aceordance with my own as 
that in ‘Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,”’ whose friends insist that, when 
she so stoutly declares that she finds so 
much happiness in her country home, she 
is merely defending her husband for keep- 
ing her there. The sympathy that some 
of’ my friends have for me also is undis- 
guised and genuine, and they declare in 
all sincerity that I am sacrificing my com- 
fort and pleasure for my family because 
I go camping in the Summer instead of 
te hotels, which they so much enjoy. They 
think ft so kind of me to say I like it, when 
the true fact is that I impatiently look 


| torwara to the day on which we may. leave 
‘ “a entionalities 


city and all the conv that 
and are free to live that 
7 we may do 


the 


nothing of the birds and the woods and 
the silence of the night. If this is not 
perfect freedom and real joy, what is? 
Fancy any one’s sympathy for a life of 
such pure happiness! Evidently they who 
give it do not catch the spirit in which 
such books as “ Fisherman's Luck" are 
written. Is it not Kipling who somewhere 
exclaims: 


They do not understand, 
Oh, they do not understand! 


But there are those who do, and how 
we treasure their kindred spirit, and it is 
they whose sweet companionship draws us 
very close around what Van Dyke calls 
the campfires of friendship, and it is they 
who keep them burning brightly ever af- 
ter, beeause they understand. 

Mrs. H. A. 

Troy, N. Y., July 17, 1901. 


Gorky’s Real Name. 


Te The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Since THe New York Times SATURDAY 
Review has already displayed so active an 
interest in the young Russian novelist cur- 
rently known as Maxime Gorky, perhaps 
another—and hardly unimportant— point 
may not prove amiss, .Though somewhat 
of a mystery, Gorky’s rea] name is by no 
means unknown. Years ago, when his ex- 
periences were of the most pitiable and 
hopeless character. Alexis Maximorvitch 
Vjeschkov dubbed himself ‘‘ Gorky,” i. e., 
the “ bitter one."’ Despite subsequent ef- 
forts to rid himself of it, the name clung 
to him, and he will in all probability never 

be known by any other. 
CHRISTIAN 


Wew York, July 17, 1901. 


BRINTON. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In THe New York Tres Saturday ReE- 
view of July 13 there was a note with 
reference to the forthcoming translation of 
Gorky in which the following passage ap- 
peared: “At present, however, his real 
name is unknown in the literary world, and 
his personality, save that which he has al- 
lowed to creep into his books, is as great a 
mystery as his name.” 

Permit me to reply that while Gorky’s 
real name and personality may be a mys- 
tery to a certain “ literary world” suffi- 
cient unto itself, there is certainly no mys- 
tery about them in Russian literary circles. 
Maxime Gorky’s rea} name is Aleksei Max- 
imovitsh Peshkow. Nor is his personality 
altogether a mystery to readers of Russian 
literature, as Gorky himself has revealed 
it in an autobiographical sketch, whieh 
was published in 1899. 

J. BERNSTEIN. 

New York, July 13, 1901. 


The Metre of Shakespeare. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I cannot imagine in what edition of Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer Night's Dream” 
your correspondent, John H. Egan, D. D., 
in THe New York Times SaTuRDAY RE- 
view of June 29, discovered the faulty 
lines which he has been at so much pains 
to reconstruct. 

In the edition at hand, (in two volumes, 
Boston, published by Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., 1855,) the reading of the two lines 
quoted certainly requires no such laborious- 
ly ingenious scanning to make the rhythm 
perfect. Here the reading is: 

‘IT know a bank whereon the wild thyme 


blows, 
Where oxlipggand the potting violet grows; 
Quite over opied with lush woodbine, 


With sweet musk roses, and with eglantine! 

The division of thyme into two syllables, 
and the additional syllable in the third line 
of the quatrain, making lush luscious, be- 
sides being far-fetched and cumbersome 
transforms the lovely musical cadence into 
something grotesque and harsh, and spoils 
one of the most charming pictures in that 
delicate and incomparable drama. 

KATE SEYMOUR MacLEAN, 
Kingston, Canada, July 10, 1901. 


=m 
A Love Story Without Love-Making 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Readers of fiction owe a debt of grati- 
tude to THE NEw YORK TiMEs SATURDAY 
Review for establishing the practice of 
honest reviews by critics who are 
held to the duty of actually read- 
ing the novels which they express their 
opinions about. The average reviewer when 
a novel by a new author is handed him 
quite naturally feels that the intellectual 
reward is not Ikely to be worth the work, 
and so contents himself with “ skimming ’’ 
it, makes a few notes of things that he can 
poke fun at, and cooks this up as a 
guide (?) to the public. How, under such 
a system, are we ever to make the ac- 
quaintance of new writers? 

My attention has several times been at- 
tracted by your pages to new novelists, and 
invariably with satisfactory results. The 
latest is Mr. Davidson's novel, ‘“ The Mod- 
erns,"’ of which your critic gave a favora- 
ble opinion. I bought it and read it and 
can bear witness that he did not say too 
much, It is undeniably a strong piece of 
work. But this is not what I started out 
to say. It seems to me that the author has 
played a trick or two on the public. It is 
as you know a romance with “ love inter- 
est’’ as the paramount motif. The idea 
that a man loves a maid is kept before the 
reader's mind all the time. And yet when 
one stops to think of it there is nothing ap- 
proaching a Wve scene in the whole book! 
The hero and heroine, indeed, exchange 
words only once, and then to give utterance 
to commonplace. None of the critics have 
noticed this peculiarity of the book. I did 
not notice it myself until my attention was 
attracted to it by the fact that in a column 
of excerpts from current novels giving the 
“love scene” of each this book was not 
mentioned. And yet as I say, the illusion 
is maintained throughout so that the read- 
er does not notice the omission. 

There Is something uncanny in the craft 
of a pen that can frame a story with such 
cunning as to play tricks like this upon 
us. It seems like some strange optical 
illusion. We gee the leve scenes, bit, like 


‘selves, 


‘Rip Van Winkle’s dog 


play, they were not there at all. You may 
call this a mere tour de force if you will, 
but that of {tseif implies skill, and skill— 
especially constructive skill—is so sadly 
lacking in our modern slapdash writers 
that it is welcome under whatever dis- 
guise it may condescend to present itself. 

BOOK LOVER. 

Yonkers, N. Y., July 18, 1901. 


aa 
Secession at One Time a Consti- 
tutional R ight. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

In your review of Dr. Curry’s “ Account 
of the Civil History of the Confederacy " 
you say “all of the last section of the work 
is devoted to what the author has tried to 
show is a legal justification of the South in 
secession." You add that his line of argu- 
ment is interesting and ingenuous, but not 
invariably convincing. In other words you 
hold with the entire North that secession 
was a heresy, unconstitutional, untenable, 
and treasonable. It is time that the truth 
should be known and admitted. Secession 
was an existing constitutional right. The 
history of the formation of the Federal 
Union proves it. The~-convention held at 
Philadelphia framed the original Constitu- 
tion and submitted it to the different States 
(thirteen) for adoption. 

The State of New York held its conven- 
tion to consider the question of adoption at 
Poughkeepsie. Its presiding officer was 
Gov. Clinton. It continued in session for 
six weeks. After a thorough and exhaus- 
tive consideration the convention agreed 
to adopt the Constitution submitted by the 
Philadelphia convention with a proviso. 
That proviso reads as follows: ‘* Whenever 
the people of the State of New York deem 
it for their interests and happiness to re- 
sume their sovereignty (secession) they 
shall be at liberty to do so.” Upon this re- 
served condition the State of New Yor 
entered into the Union. The other States 
entered with like condition, for every State 
stood upon equal footing. The right of se- 
cession is here clearly proven, although to 
this day the North attempts to ignore and 
deny it. At the breaking out of the civil war 
the writer interviewed Horace Greeley and 
urged upon him the policy of admitting the 
original right of secession,, but that time 
had developed the necessity of exercising 
and maintaining a higher and God-given 
right, viz. the right of self-preservation. 
To allow the right of secession would break 
us into fragments, thus making us the easy 
prey of foreign powers. 

Mr. Greeley at the time admitted the right 
of secession, but held that to do so publicly 
would be extremely unwise, as it would 
tend to stop enlistments. 

The time has come when the whole truth 
should be frankly admitted. 

The truth being known the North will 
know and be convinced that the people of 
the Southern States were never rebels. 
This conviction will do much to the final 
extinction of any lingering sectional en- 
mity. E. L. HALL. 

New York, July 15, 1901. 


OR 
Children’s Books. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

In all the correspondence in THe Sart- 
URDAY REVIEW on the subject of children’s 
books I have not once seen mentioned a 
book which is an ideal one for children 
from eleven or thereabouts to almost any 
age—a clever old lady of seventy-five being 
intensely interested in it. It is “St. Wini- 
freds,"" by Canon Farrar and added to the 
interest of the story of life in an English 
beys’ school are the advantages of well- 
written English and high moral purpose. 
As a child it was read and reread by me, 
and my little girl fairly lived with it until 
I felt she must know it by heart. It could 
not fail to be equally interesting to boys, 
and those getting it will, I am sure, be 
satisfied that they have provided pleasure 
for their children and satisfaction for them- 
& ©. ¥. 
New Brighton, S. I., July 19, 1901. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

I have been recently called on to suggest 
some suitable books for the reading of a 
girl of thirteen years, and, being a bachelor, 
not conversant with the needs of juveniles, 
I have been somewhat at a loss to know 
what to suggest. I therefore submit my 
dilemma to THe Saturpay ReEvisw and 
would ask its readers to name the titles of 
a dozen or more of the best books for a 
thirteen-year-old girl to read. I am espe- 
cially prompted to make this request by the 
fact that, as far as I have made inquiry, I 
find very little system as to the reading of 
children. Books there are in plenty, but, 
while there is information in abundance as 
to the reading of older persons—that is to 
Say, systematic reading—I do not discover 
that the same careful attention has been 
given to the young people. I find numer- 
ous cyclopedias of literature for adults, but 
none for juveniles. Yet there are thousands 
ef juveniles who can read and do read. 
What they read, as far as I am able to 
judge, is what they chance to pick up, and 
what most interests them, without especial 
reference to the real value either for im- 
mediate instruction and benefit, or as a 
basis for and guide to future reading. The 
majority of the young people to whom I 
have spoken about the books which they 
have read or are reading know the titles of 
the books and the plots of the stories with 
the names of the characters, but their 
knowledge of the authors or their critical 
discernment as to the merit of the books 
is lamentably lacking. 

It must be that many juveniles do know 
more of the books they read than the titles 
and mere story, but I feel sure that most of 
them are permitted to read as, they please, 
provided, of course, that they do. not select 
books which are harmful. Parents, asa 
rule, I fancy, like to see their children 
evince a love for reading, but I do not be- 
lieve, generally speaking, they give the sub- 
ject the attention they should, imagining 
that it is enough if the children read a little 
every day. And more parents than might 
be imagined do not themselves know how to 
select books for their children and instruct 
them in the proper manner of reading. Sun- 
day school libraries are, I believe, particu- 
larly devoted to children’s books; but many 
of these books are worthless as literature 
and of not much mare value as moral 
guides, being too often of the namby-pamby 


sort that incite to ridicule rather than te 
higher living. I hope I may be mistaken in 
the conclusions I have reached by my past 
few days’ experiénce, but, if I am not, is it 
not nearly time that the reading of the 
young people be looked after and a method- 
ical course set for them whereby they will 
come to their later reading properly pre- 
pared to receive from it all that the reading 
of good beoks brings to their readers? 
New York, July 16, 1901. Ww. J. 


An Estimate cf the Cost of a First 
Shakespeare Foiio. 


T? The New York Times Saturday Review. 

Referring to the Baconian theory of the 
authorship of Shakespeare's plays—as to 
which you have lately admitted several let- 
ters—will you allow me to say that while [ 
most emphatically prefer to remain with 
the Shakespearean majority myself, | am 
obliged to recognize it as a literary ques- 
tion, and not only a literary question, but 
a most interesting one. 


Dr.‘ Appleton Morgan, cofounder, with 
myself, and present President of the New 
York Shakespeare Society, first became fa- 
mous by his work of twenty-one years ago, 
“The Shakespearean Myth of William 
Shakespeare and Circumstantial Evidence,” 
a work which was instantly selzed upon by 
Baconians as an argument for their own 
propaganda, but which, upon careful read- 
ing, will appear to be, as it is, a summary 
of all anti-Shakespearean arguments and 
an attempt to reconcile them with a belief 
in Shakespeare as practically the father 
and sponsor of the mighty dramas. And 
the Bankside Shakespeare, edited by him 
for this society, most clearly shows, by its 
parallelization of First Quarto and First 
Folio texts, that the plays as performed in 
Shakespeare's theatres and as printed after 
his death, in 1623, were not, by from 25 to 
5O per cent., identical. 


Mr. W. H. Wyman, another of our mem- 
bers, prepared in 1884 a bibliography of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, and I 
think if your correspondent, Prof. Dana, 
will read that work attentively he will beg 
you to allow him to retract his statement 
in your columns that “not a single sound 
intelligence is on its [the Baconian] side.” 
And will your correspondent, Mr. George 
A. Griffith, please add to his list of prom- 
inent gentlemen who believe—or suspect— 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare the follow- 
ing? Lord Ellesmere, Lord Brougham, Lord 
Palmerston, in England; Baron Liebig and 
Count Vilzthun d’Echelstaat, in Germany; 
M. Villemain, in France, and the late Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher, in the United States; also 
Charles Dickens, who said: “ The life of 
Shakespeare is a fine mystery and I trem- 
ble daily lest something should turn up.” 


And, not to trespass on your columns, 
may I note one little point made by Dr. 
Appleton Morgan, in his late debate with 
Dr. Isaac Hull Platt? Dr. Morgan argued 
that in 1623 there seemed to have been an 
utter forgetfulness of Shakespeare and his 
works. As to those works, he had not left 
them to his family, and his family were 
Puritans who thought plays the works of 
the devil, and so did all that they could 
to suppress them. As to the players, 
(Shakspeare’s old comrades and succes- 
sors,) they were living from hand to mouth. 
Who, then, disbursed the very considerable 
amount of money necessary to print the 
first folio? Dr. Morgan determined to find 
out the exact cost of that work, and from 
a collation of the seven or eight copies in 
the Lenox Library, (a larger number than 
any other library in the world possesses,) 
he compiled exact specifications of the 
number and size of pages, printer's lines, 
types, logotypes, borders, &c., and sent the 
result to Mr. De Vinne, who is probably 
the best living authority on the printer's 
art, with a request for an estimate. Mr. 
De Vinne studied the matter and addressed 
to Dr. Morgan the following letter: 

300 West Seventy-sixth Street, 
New York, April 4, 1901. 


Dr. Appleton Morgan, New York: 

Dear Sir: I find that our estimate of the 
cost of the manufacture of the Shakespeare 
folios of 1623 is more difficult than I had 
supposed. The items are: 

Typesetting, 578 pages, including 
make-up and proof-reading, about 

400 days at 10d per day 
Press work, 145 days for two men, 

or 290 days at Sd per day 
Paper, 300 reams, (not counting out- 

side of retree sheets at 30d) 
3inding in leather at lid each, 500,. 


£46 15 

This is actual cost of labor and materials, 
To this the printer added one-half 
more for incidentals and profit... 


This £70 3s is probably what the publisher 
of the book had to pay; £70 makes the cost 
per copy (500) about 2s 9d. The folio book 
in 1623 (of four thicknesses) sold for from 
10s to 12s. This may seem an enormous 
advance. But it should be recollected that 
the book was slow of sale. If I recollect 
rightly, it took more than forty years 
(1623-1664) to sell two editions of Shakes- 
peare. Yours very truly, 

THEODORE L. DE VINNE. 

Dr. Morgan, on the strength of this let- 
ter, writes Dr. Platt as follows: ‘‘ Dr. Hal- 
liwell-Phillipps, in his Outlines, ninth edi- 
tion (Volume I., Page XXI.,) says: ‘In 
balancing the Shakespearean and present 
currencies, the former may be roughly 
estimated as from a twelfth to a twentieth 
of the latter in money, and from a twen- 
tieth to a thirteenth in landed or house 
property, and even these scales may be 
deceptively in favor of the oldest value, 
on account of a then fictitious value of 
money.’ Upon this basis the first folio, 
allowing only 500 copies, cost to manu- 
facture from £840 to £1,400—that is, from 
$4,200 to $7,000." Dr. Morgan is not a 
Baconian, but (as you recently quote him) 
“ there are so many coincidences‘ between 
the matter in the firstefolio vetdion of 
certain plays which did ndt-appexst in the 
quartos; and Bacon's opinions, errérs, and 
corrections of errors in his philesophical 
writings in the interval of time! between 
quartos and folies,’’ he thinks that this 
outlay possibly have been made by 
Lord Bacon himself. 


my 


In brief, it is my observation that, how- 
ever mistaken, the Baconians are among the 
very deepest students of Shakespeare, his 
life and times and contemporaries that we 
have. They study word for word and par- 
ticle for particle, not only the plays, but 
all contemporary literature. Granted that 
they study from the impulse of an absurd 
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delusion, the fact remains that they do ! sent forth his own book, 


study, and I doubt if even your corre- 
spondent, Prof. Dana, has dug more deeply 
into Elizabethan lore than they have. 

W. O. BATES. 
Ind., July 17, 1901, 


The Good of Book Reviews. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review. 
There has been a great deal written in 


Indianapolis, 


the last year or two concerning the effi- | 


cacy of book reviews in the newspapers, 
but I have seen nothing on the question 
from the viewpoint of the newspaper re- 
viewer. When you come right down to the 
point the newspaper review, whether it is 
eulogistic or the reverse, is an advertise- 
ment. It could not very well be otherwise. 
It concerns something which is on the mar- 
ket for sale. If it is good it attracts a cer- 
tain class of buyers; when it is bad it at- 
tracts another class. The effect is the 
same. The book is sold. If it is rather on 
the risque order and the newspaper re- 
viewer “slates” it for that reason, it is 
bought by an element who are on the look- 
out for that class of mental pabulum. For 
that reason, I think, reviewers are chary 
about handling books of that class. 

In a late issue of The New York Tribune 
I find a note which says: Je have had 
more than 150 newspaper notices of that 
and only two were favorable,’ said the pub- 


lisher of a recent novel by a popular writer | 


whose work is not highly esteemed by fas- 
tidious readers. And then he added, in a 
tone benignant toward the whole tribe of 
reviewers: ‘But we sold more than fifty- 
five thousand copies of it before it was out 
a week.’ He was unable to draw the moral 
from this, and a number of publishers ex- 
press the same inability.’ Obviously, if 
55,000 copies of this book were sold in a 
week they were sold regardless of the 
criticisms which it would evoke, because 
150 newspapers would not review it within 
a week after publication. The book was 
sold on the author’s unsavory reputation 
as a writer of erotic fiction. 

The Harpers reported, by a singular co- 
Incidence, that they had sold 55,000 copies 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward's “ Eleanor,’’ and 
at that time the book had not been pub- 
lished. This means, not that that number 
of bookbuyers have bought “ Eleanor,’’ but 
that the booksellers, confident of their 
ability to sell Mrs, Ward's last book, placed 
orders for that number. 

In my opinion the large sale of books in 
recent years, beginning, let us say, with 
“ Trilby,”’ has been due to the large space 
in their columns given by the newspapers. 
“Trilby "’ was not only reviewed, but it 
was written about in every conceivable 
fashion. It was the subject of illustrated 
articles, of editorials, and formed some part 
of the “ miscellany departments "’ of news- 
papers. The same is true of “ David 
Harum.’ Do you think that either of these 
books would have attained such wide cir- 
culation if the newspapers from the very 
first had excluded all reference to them 
from their columns? 

Then there is the question of cost. The 
average space I give each week to literary 
affairs is six columns. It costs my pub- 
lishers $6 to set the type. The space is 
worth to them $75. In those six columns 
twenty books may be “noticed,” and if 
they average $1.50 each in price, we will 

ume that they cost the publisher 35 
ents each; for on these books, it must be 
a ‘membered, no royalty is paid, except in 
instances which may be noted as rare. 
Can the publisher make a better invest- 
ment with his advertising appropriation 
than this? 

But what I would especially emphasize 
is this: No novel could reach a sale of 
250,000 copies in this country if it was not 
for the publicity given it in one way or 
another in the newspapers. It may be an 
able review or a mere “ notice.”’ The effect 
is pretty much the same. Publicity is the 
main thing. . 

A NEWSPAPER REVIEWER. 

New York, July 15, 1901. 


al 
Editors Who Do Not Read What 
They Print. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review. 


Mr. Alden, in his London letter of June 
18, referring to the Caine-Pearson quarfel, 
writes: “ Had I been editing a new maga- 
zine I should have been very glad to have 
secured a serial by Mr. Caine, and I 
should never have dreamed of taking the 
trouble to read it. That trouble I should 
have left to my subscribers.” 

The ethics of the new gospel of success 
are thus announced—not suggestively, but 
as a principle of conduct in the publish- 
ing world. It is not only permissible but 
the correct procedure for the editor of a 
magazine to have no concern whatever as 
to the character of. the matter he sends 
to press, nof has the publisher any other 
interest in that matter than its readable 
or salable qualities, 

Under this dispensation the editor's provy- 
ince is to secure the author, not to pre- 
sume to question the contribution nor to 
reserve the right of editorial judgment. 
That right is distinctively abrogated, and 
the author alone is responsible to his read- 
ers for what he writes; editor and publish- 
er are merely the intermediaries to put 
what the author writes into print and give 
it circulation, Let us apply the lens, for 
this new gospel demands a more than 
hasty consideration and scrutiny, 

0. J. Vv. 

New York, July 18, 1901. 


oD 
Books Without Index -s. 


To'The New: ‘York Times Saturday Review. . 
'Bhere is. no law against publishing books 
without suitable indexes, though public pro- 
testvand indignation have been shown upon 
innumerable occasions. Yet what is the 
good. of a this indignation and of all 
the’ protests? Writers and publishers 
continue to sin against that which is 
best and most desirable in the judgment 
of the reading public. When D. Appleton & 
Co. began the publication of the Interna- 
ticnal Education Series they initiated a 
movement that brought out in beautiful 
and convenient form many of the best 
books of ia oe world in the department of 
education. But, alas! out of the fifty-odd 
too many are without indexes. Even 
ie taner tn chloe Dr. ieee SS Harris, 
@ prince among veteesions ae 1 





| tles,’’ 


| gentlemen are unpardonable. 
” “British Ora- | 





Foundations of Education,’’ without an in- 
dex. It is not sufficient that many of the 
books of this series are supplied with ad- 
mirable analyses. In a book of reference 
nothing will take the place of a satisfac- 
tory index. 


The publishers of the ‘‘ World's Greatest | 


Books’ have collected and published in 
most attractive form the cream of the 
world’s literature. But they grievously 
sinned in sending forth without indexes 
such books as Jowett’s “ Plato,” ‘' The 
World's Great Orations,” ‘ Creasy's Bat- 
‘‘Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini,” 
and other great books of this series. 

The Colonial Press Company publish, 
der the editorship of Dwight, Stoddard, 
Marsh, Van Dyke, and Bergh, ‘ The 
World’s Classics,”” but the sins of these 
They give 


un- 


us ‘“ American Orations, 
tions,”’ “‘ British Essays,’’ ‘‘ Demosthenes,” 
“Cicero,” and other famous works, but, 


; time now. 


‘* Psychologic | ing, and they are afterward forgotten or 


not obtained because of lack of money. By | 
comparing publishers’ catalogues with those 
in libraries thousands of standard works 
will be found lacking in the latter. A few 
huridred thousand dollars a year to supply 
books for a reference library would be a 
great boon to those who need them and a 
benefit to the public at large for all time. 
Let us have a good reference library. It is 
R. 8S. GUERNSEY. 
New York, July 16, 1901. 


mages 
More Children’s Blunders. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
In THE New YorK Times SATURDAY RE- 
view of July 6, ‘“ F. A. 8.’ gives some ab- 


| surd answers written by Brooklyn children 


alas! the indexes are too often conspicuous | 


by their absence. In my library is a vol- 
ume of speeches of John Bright, edited by 
Thorold Rogers; a volume of Webster's 
great speeches, edited by Edwin Whipple, 
and these great books are supplied with 
most complete indexes. How shall 
sinners be punished? i & 

Palo Alto, Cal., July 16, 


Located 
As to tne Novel of Politics. 


Tv The New York Times Saturday Review: 

When, some few months since, a some- 
what oblivious world learned uf the death 
of the late Marquis of Bute, that portion 
of it which had been young thirty years 
ago began to rub its eyes and try to recon- 
struct for itself some idea of the enthusi- 
asm with which it had once seized and 
swallowed the early editions of ‘* Lothair.”’ 
A golden youth in such gorgeous setting 
of Churchmen, Cabinet Ministers, Dukes, 
and Duchesses as only the Hebrew pen 
could do justice to, he was the climax and 
grand apotheosis of the politico-social hero, 
before whose solid and serious magnifi- 
cence all who: had hitherto ruffled it in 
that rdle became pallid memories. Dis- 
raeli, to whom the type was irresistible, 
gave it another exploiting in ‘“ Endymion,” 
as he had given it long years before in his 
own flamboyant youth in “ Vivian Grey,” 
but to the end the world persisted in fixing 
upon “ Lothair "’ as the chef d’oeuvre of its 
creator's portrait gallery. 

A vast and happy hunting ground still 
awaits the intrepid follower of Disraeli, 
here in our own tiger jungle. But one real 
difficulty confronts his progress; the ab- 
sence of women, the lack of beauty as 
a determining influence in our political 
life, the utter ignorance of life’s stormier 
interests that is considered ‘“‘ good form” 
by the large majority of well-bred New 
York women. His heroine—wanting, alas! 
the patrician aureole—will have to be of 
the democracy. Willing enough in every- 
thing else to follow the pace set by her 
English sister, the daughter of the Fpur 
Hundred hus not yet come to look vpon 
the hustings as the best setting for her 
beauty or lobbying for votes as the high- 
est exercise of her vivacious abilities. 

Behind the novel of politics lay the 
salon and the women who were the breath 
of its life. Impossible of credence as a 
fairy tale, from our American standpoint, 
seems the story of the real influence ex- 
ercised on the movements and men of their 
time by women like Georgiana of Devon- 
shire and Lady Holland. And yet the thing 
was not phenomenal. Born of families in 
which statesmanship was an _ inherited 
right, living from childhood in an atmos- 
phere surcharged with the doings of diplo- 
mats, they broyght in womanhood all their 
native weapons of subtlety, beauty, breed- 
ing, and grace to the only game that 
seemed worth the winning. And what a 
spirited game they made of it! Cabinet 
Ministers were hardly high enough, cross- 
ing sweepers not too low, to glorify their 
empire. ‘ And there the ladies whose lips, 
more persuasive than those of Fox him- 
self, had carried the Westminster election 
against all the power of palace and Treas- 
ury, shone round Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire,"’ was Macaulay's exalted way 
of recording the fact that these ladies had 
earried their party to victory by kissing 
the shopkeepers of Eastcheap. The lovely 
young Duthess herself led the onslaught. 
Is there any imagination among us at 
present sufficiently powerful and sanguine 
to project a vision of a time when maid 
or matron of Manhattan swelldem will 
venture into the wilds of Cherry Hill, the 
fastnesses of Baxter Street, in pursuit of 
the impressionable voter? Fancy quails be- 
fore the improbability of a move so in- 
giorious. ELEANOR R. COX. 

New York, July 17, 1901. 

ar 


A Complete Reference Library 


Needed. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

We know that there are many pérsons 
that want and need a library of reference 
that have experienced the present lack of 
such facilities here. While circulating 
libraries may be very good for a commu- 
nity, a reference library properly equipped 
is much better in a large city. To be more 
specific, I recall many persons who have 
had wccasion to seek investigations in 
branches of the sciences, history, literature, 
or social conditions in Great Britain and in 
the United States and in the several States 
and cities as witnesses of the vain efforts 
to find standard works and publications 
that have been issued during the past half 
century. 

There" cannot. 
complete set 


8. 
1901. 


if found in our libraries a 
the publications of the 
vernment, or of the State 
the several departments 

‘ew York, or files of the 


thly } 

are lac , ever those of New York State; 
also thé various publications of the his- 
torical societies ip the United States and 

Canada, These cannot be examined in New 
York City, that is, some of them will be 
lacking in all the libraries. There are also 
many important works that have been 
translated from foreign languages and pub- 
lished in English that cannot be found any- 
where in New York City. 

‘The libraries here also delay in obtaining 
new publications that are for reference pur- 
ee ee ene ee ey rend. 


apt 


these | for definition and illustrative use. 


| trated 


} sire 





in examination papers. The three kinds of 
teeth—"' ordinary teeth, decayed teeth, and 
false teeth ""—enumerated by one boy, at- 


| tracted my notice, especially because I had 


once heard the following classification, not 
made by a child, however: ‘* Human teeth 
are divided into three classes—carious, pre- 
earious, and vicarious.” 

There is no end to the absurdities perpe- 
in examinations of pupils. In a 
neighboring school words were given out 
One was 
handled: ‘ Vengeance—a mean de- 
to pay back; as, ‘ Vengeance is mine; 
I will repay, saith the Lord.’ ”’ 

3ut for a soul-satisfying collection of 
ludicrous examples of pupils’ answers, the 
reader should consult “‘ English as She is 
Taught,’ by Caroline B. Le Row, published 
in 1887, which Mark Twain, in the April 
Century of that year, called ‘a darling 
literary. curiosity.” M. D. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., July 15, 1901. 

nae 
Lists of Books. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

Lists of the best books in general litera- 
ture by many hands are common; for in- 
stance, those by Sir John Lubbock in his 
‘Pleasures of Life’’ and of Mr. Clement 
Shorter, which appeared in The Bookman 
of December, 1897, not to mention those 
of various libraries and others through- 
out the world. 

4 commendable list of the ten books 
which have influenced most the thought of 
the nineteenth century appeared in Tue 
New York Times SaTuRDAy RevIEW of 
Dec. 8, 1900. Lists of books from one to as 
many thousand and more, considered best 
in general literature, have appeared from 
time to time in various books and periodi- 
cals. That their object was to lead the In- 
telligent reader to a fairly conservative 
kuowledge of the world’s best productions 
in literature, there is, of course, no doubt, 
but whether the average reader of intelll- 
gence will be convinced of the infallibility 
of any of these lists, there must be of ne- 
cessity an absence of reasonable certainty. 

Doctors differ, and so do literary men. 
A fairly representative list cannot be-ex- 
pected by an Intelligent reader from one 
literary man, nor from two—from one lay- 
man, nor from two. Lists of books have 
their worth, however, and their attraction, 
and such lists of varying degrees of relia- 
bility must and will continue. 

Most readers will agree on the best ten or 
a dozen novels or biographies, but there 
their opinions, for- lack of a guide, stop 
short. 

Have we the list of the best dozen works 
on art, divided into, say, free-hand draw- 
ing, water-color painting, oil painting, 
sculpture, &c.? Where is the list of the 
best dozen works on medicine, which 
might advantageously be divided into sub- 
jects to meet the needs of the specialist? 
We have no list of the best dozen histories, 
of the best dozen cook books, or poets, or 
essayists, or poems, or essays, or para- 
graphers, or grammarians, or, in a-word, 
any of the other many subjects that might 
be mentioned. 

In lists of books it is desirable, of course, 
to include the reasons for preference for 
the books selected. The book mentioned 
the greatest number of times, (and a really 
first-class work is sure to be mentioned 
more than once) by experts qualified to 
pass their opinions, should be considered 
best, and so on down the list. The books 
should stand on the list in the order of 
their value. It would be easy, then, to se- 
lect the best work on any particular sub- 
ject, or the two best, or the number re- 
quired, up to twelve. Publisher's name, 
price, &c., should be given, and a short 
biographical sketch of each of the special- 
ists whose opinions were expressed, with 
portrait, would add to the value of the 
book. A biographical sketch of the author 
of the book standing at the head of each 
list, in which some of his other works could 
be mentioned also, would add to the interest 
and worth of the book. Above all, the book 
to be standard, should be thorough and the 
result of the candid, unbiased opinions of 
the generally acknowledged world's great- 
est minds in the various. branches of 
knowledge 

CHRISTOPHER J. McDERMOTT. 

Chicago, DL, July 15, 1901. 


Thom>ss Paine and 
Letters. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

I claim to know more of the life and 
works of Thomas Paine than any other man. 
Rey. John W. Chadwick, in Taz New YorKx 
Times SATURDAY Review of July 19; says: 

“Of other follies the most rank is that 
which identifies Junius with Thomas 
Paine. Such was the vanity of Paine that 
he could no more have disowned so great 
a feat than he could have written Gold- 
smith’s Vicar.” 

The folly of the above assertion is made 
apparent by the fact long ago adduced by 
me, that Paine was unknown to the world 
until 1791, when, at the age of fifty-four, 
he burst forth like a meteor in the literary 
and political world by the publication of 
the ‘Rights of Man,” in answer to Ed- 
mund Burke on the French ae oe All 
through the American war he fant him. 
self ‘‘Common Sense,” and his only open 
publication prior to his return to England 
was a “ Dissertation on Government; the 
Affairs of the Bank, and Paper Money,” 
in 1788. 

Paine was the most secretive of men, and 
his reluctance to fathering his own essays 
is manifested by an apologetic statement in 


thus 
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the preface to Part II. of the “ Rights of 
Man,”’ in which he says: 

‘Had he (Mr. Burke} not urged the con- 
troversy I had most probably been a silent 
man.” 

Paine continued to write anonymously up 
to the end of his life in 1809, though for 
the most part openly. I have a rare 
pamphlet, published at Washington in 
1808, entitled *‘ Plain Sense; or, Sketches of 
Political Frenzy and Federal Fraud and 
Folly.” It is unquestionably by Paine. 
Many other of his later anonymous writ- 
ings appear in his published works. 

The Francis-Junius theory is completely 
exploded. In 1895 two Junius letters were 
found, printed after the regular series, 
and in another London newspaper than 
that in which all the preVious letters ap- 
peared. One of the two letters was pub- 
lished five months after Sir Philip Francis 
embarked for India, and it alluded to events 
that occurred since his departure. The 
other letter, a year earlier, was on “* Priest- 
craft,’ a subject which Junius had treated 
so gingerly that no one could know whether 
he was a Christian or a skeptic. This let- 
ter foreshadowed Paine’s ‘‘Age of Rea- 
son,’ written twenty years later. But 
Francis was a High Churchman; he had 
recently visited the Pope, and he com- 
mended the Papacy. 

Long before 1895 I disproved the Franeis- 
Junius theory by an alibi, and subsequently 
I learned that half a dozen others had been 
pointed out in Notes and Queries. 

Not a single fact has ever been adduced 
incompatible With Paine’s authorship of 
the Junius Jetters, and it is equally cer- 
tain that he drafted the Declaration of 
Independence. 

WILLIAM HENRY BURR, A. M. 

New York, July 17, 1901. 


Shakespeare No Scholar. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

As a work of literature, to be read in the 
closet, Shakespeare’s plays commend them- 
selves for their complete mastery of hu- 
man life as no other work does. They are 
literature, though, of the Homeric school, 
not of the Virgilian. They lack the learn- 
ing of the schools, make errors no scholar 
would make, use English no scholar would 
use, and look on life through no learned 
spectacles. Their free use of Other plays 
ana slender use of divergent authorities in 
history argue the unscholarly mind of the 
writer. He had no dread of plagiarism, but 
did have a sublime contempt for critics. 
Compare Shakespeare's use of ballad Latin 
tu Milton’s grasp of classical thought and 
wealth of classical allusions—Milton’s re- 
casting of the rough Saxon of Caedmon 
has no resemblance to Shakespeare's bolt- 
ing of play, narrative, or novel that suited 
his purpose. They, indeed, are lighted by 
flashes of genius, but the crude elements 
are also there in their original shape. All 
this differentiates the scholar from the man 
of genius. 

The lack of scholarship in all his plays !s 
so evident that he was lightly esteemed in 
the classical era of English literature. It 
is the one inherent, unanswerable argu- 
ment that would have denied Bacon the 
authorship of the plays had contemporary 
testimony been for him as it was for 
Shakespeare. 

Each trade is the best judge of its own 
technique. It is the judgment of actors 
that these plays were born on the stage. 
It will not do to say that actors never read 
Bacon; they read Shakespeare, which is 
more to the purpose. 

WILLIAM C. EWIN 

Washington, D. C., July 18, 1901. 


Some Charades Composed by Fox. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review. 


Please set the harassed mind of Mr. 
George E. Morgan at rest by informing 
him that the answer to the enigma attrib- 
uted In his query in Tus New York Tiues 
SATURDAY Review of July 6 to “ C. J. Fox” 
is ‘ Bedfellow.” It is hardly likely that 
this riddle was composed by that magnifi- 
cent young scapegrace and consistent cham- 
pion of his Britannic Majesty's revolted 
American colonies, for in 1791 it was pub- 
lished anonymously in a collection that 
contains two other puzzles credited to 
“the Right Hon. Charles Fox,” and the 
publisher would no more have neglected a 
plausible excuse for tagging that name to 
a third contribution than a modern col- 
lector would think of obliterating the trade- 
mark of Mark Twain or Chauncey M. De- 
pew from a jest of to-day. 

The first of the two charades credited to 
Mr. Fox is the fellowing seemingly im- 
promptu appeal to the Duke of Northum- 
berland: 

“Your Grace, I'll employ my first in 
praise of my second if.yeu'll give me my 
whole.”’ 

The answer is “‘ Pen-sion,”’ and perhaps 
the Duke was to be pardoned—for more 
than one reason—if he failed to see the 
point, 

The second charade is addressed to a 
lady, and is In the brilliant young leader's 
most courtly style: 

‘Permit me, Madam, to come uncalled 
into your ladyship’s presence, and by dl- 
viding myself, add greatly to my conse- 
quence. So exalted am I in the character 
of my first that I have trampled on the 
pride of kings, and the greatest potentates 
have bowed down to embrace me; yet the 
dirtiest kennel in the dirtiest street is not 
too foul to have me for its inmate. 

“In my second what infinite variety! I 
am rich as the Eastern nabob, yet poor 
as the weeping object of your benevolence; 
I am mild and gentle as the Spring, yet 
savage and cruel as the wintry blast; I am 
young, beautiful, and happy, yet old, de- 
formed, and wretched; ‘tig from the high- 
est authority I dare pronounce myself your 
superior, yet few instances are there to 

rove it, and ~~ ee ‘ane against it. 

ut your nt and- wishes 
my reunion; it on and I er en no other 
merit than in rema as before, your 

Ladyship’s humble servant.” 
the “ hum- 
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LIBRARIANS, 
—_— 


Incidents in Their National Con- 
vention in Wisconsin. 


UKESHA, Wis., July - 17.— 

. The twenty-third annual 

meeting of the American Li- 

brary Association which has 

closed here has been the 

largest ana one of the most 

notable in the history of the association. 

The attendance was over 450, and included 

delegations from the extreme East, West, 

and South. The larger and more important 
libraries were well represented. 

The President of the association for the 
wear closing with this meeting was Mr. 
@ienry J. Carr, Librarian of the Scranton 
Public Library. The other officers were: 
Dr. E. C. Richardson of Princeton Uni- 
versity, First Vice President; Mrs. 8. C. 
Fairchild of the New York State Library 
School, Second Vice President; Mr. F. W. 
Faxon of Boston, Secretary; Mr. G. M. 
Jones of Salem, Mass., Treasurer; Miss 
H. E. Haines of New York, Recorder. 

The meeting opened on the evening of 
July 3 quite informally, the only part of 
the programme which was carried out be- 
ing the friendly greetings, which were nu- 
merous and cordial. The meeting of the 
American Library Association is rather 
like a gathering of friengs’ to whom the 
opportunity of meeting each other is even 
more than the papers and discussions of 
the formal meetings. 

Thursday morning, July 4, was occupied 
by a meeting of the Council, followed by 
the annual breakfast; Phursday afternoon 
by varieus State and local meetings, the 
largest being those of the State associations 
of [linois and Wisconsin, for which regu- 
lar programmes were provided. At the 
public meeting in the evening the President 
delivered an address upon librarianship, 
practical and ethical, which was listened 
to with great attention. This was followed 
by a discussion of the question, What may 
be done for libraries by the city, the State, 
and the Nation. Mr. Thomas L. Montgom- 
ery, librarian of the Wagner Free Institute 
of Science of Philadelphia, discussed the 
Problem of municipal support in a practicai 
manner. Dr. Edward A. Birge, Acting 
President of the University of Wisconsin, 
set forth clearly the extent and value of 
the work proper to the State in promoting 
the establishment and maintenance of libra- 
ries. Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, defined the relation of the Con- 
gressional Library to the Government and 
to the Nation, and outlined the plans 
which have been formed and in part under- 
taken to make the extensive work in cata- 
loguing and bibliography which is being 
carried forward of use to the libraries of 
the country and in other ways to make this 
in reality the National library. These three 
papers, discussing thus the proper func- 
tions and mutual relations of the city, the 
State, and the Nation, in their work of es- 
tablishing and supporting Hbraries, admi- 
rably supplemented each other, and will 
in the published proceedings form a valu- 
able addition to the literature of the sub- 
ject. 

The general sessions of the association, 
of which three more were held, were neces- 
sarily largely devoted to the reports of 
committees and other business, although 
some important papers were presented. 
The meeting of Tuesday morning was 
marked by an animated discussion of the 
paper on the Trusteeship of Literature, pre- 
sented by Mr. George Tes of New York, 
and discussed by Prof. R. T. Ely of the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. Iles, as is 
well known, is an ardent advocate of the 
evolution of literature, regarding it as the 
duty of the library not merely to collect, 
but to select, and put an estimate upon the 
value of books. Dr. Ely opposed this view 
as dangerous to individual freedom of se- 
lection. At the same sessions the relations 
of publishers, booksellers, and libraries 
were considered, particularly as to the 
question of discounts to libraries in view 
of the recent action of the Publishers’ As- 
sociation in reducing discounts. The sub- 
ject was presented by Mr. R. R. Bowker, 
editor of The Library Journal of New 
York, and by Mr. W. M. Palmer, a leading 
bookseller of Grand Rapids, and was dis- 
cussed by several others. 

A large part of the work of the meeting 
was done in various sections which held 
simultaneous meetings in the intervals of 
the general sessions. These sections are 
definitely organized and continued from 
year to year. The programme is prepared 
and carried out with no less care than that 
of the general meetings. All members are 
welcome to attend the meetings of any of 
the sessions, and many do pass from one to 
the other as their interest in particular 
subjects dictates. When the simultaneous 
meetings are in progress there fs often an 
embarrassment of riches. 

During the week the section of children’s 
librarians held two sessions. The subject 
discussed at greatest length was the se- 
lection of books, including a consideration 
of the value of reviews and children’s book 
lists; the books themselves, how to tell a 
g00d book, a poor one, the classes con- 
sidered being fiction, fairy tales, and 
science, Other subjects were reference work 
fer children, and the relation of the library 
to the schcol, 


The Trustees’ section, at which the sub- 
ject of library buildings was discussed by 
Mr. Eastman, State Inspector of New 
York; the college and reference section held 
a single session, as did the catalogue sec- 
tion. 


There was also a Round Table on the 
work of the State Library Associations 
and Woman's Clubs in advancing library 
interests, the feature of which was an 
address on the relation of Women’s Clubs 
to libraries. by Mrs. Belle M. Stouten- 


borough, a prominent ub wo- 
man, and some exceedingly graphic ac- 
counts were given of the way library legts- 
lation is secured from the Legislatures of 
one of our oldest and one of our newest 
States, Pennsylvania and Idaho. 

The Round Table in bibliography dis- 
cussed professional instruction in that sub- 
ject, and gave outlines of courses for 
library schools, colleges, and for post- 
graduate work. Another Round Table dis- 
cussed the work of State Library Commis- 
sions. In connection wiih this association 
the National Association of State Librar- 
ians held two sessions, being their fourth 
annual meeting. The subjects discussed 
were the collecting and classification of 
local history and of public documents, and 
the relation of the State Librarian to other 
brary work. 

In considering the meeting as a whole 
two things seem clear. First, the sub- 
ject of primary importance throughout the 
meeting was closer co-operation for the 
extension of libraries, and for greater ef- 
fectiveness of the work. By clearly de- 
fining the fiell of the work of the va- 
rious classes of libraries, duplication of 
work may be avoided and plans for mutual 
helpfulness devised. To this end, and to 
the increase of the libraries, the work of 
library commissions is largely devoted. 
By greater uniformity of methods in cata- 
loguing, the co-operative work of the pub- 
lishing section and of the greater work 
planned by the Library of Congress may 
be generally used in libraries, thus saving 
a large amount of work now being done in 
Libraries each for itself alone. Toward this 
end the animated discussion of details of 
cataloguing are directed, and, dry as they 
seem to the uninitiated, are valuable as 
tending to bring this about. 

The second notable fact was the great 
increase in interest in the work for chil- 
dren. The meetings of this section were 
more largely attended than any other sec- 
tion meetings, and this attendance includ- 
ed not only those directly engaged in this 
work, but heads of the larger libraries and 
others, and no discussions of the whole 
meeting were more earnest or interesting. 

Monday, July 8 was devoted to a visit 
to Madison and an inspection of the new 
building for the library of the State Histor- 
ical Society and that of the university 
which was dedicated last October, and 
which is not merely the finest library build- 
ing west of the Mississippi, but one of the 
best in the country. 

The association was delightfully enter- 
tained by the citizens of Waukesha, who 
im many ways did much to make the mem- 
bers weicome and their stay enjoyable. Pos- 
sibly the greatest benefit of these meet- 
ings, one which does not appear on the 
programme, is the oportunity afforded for 
quiet conferences between individual mem- 
bers. Friendships are renewed, experiences 
compared, and information imparted better 
than by reams of correspondence. For 
many of the members of the association 
this is the golden week of the year. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President-—-Dr. John 8. Billings, Li- 
brarian of the New York Public Library; 
First Vice President—Dr. J. K. Hosmer, 
Librarian Minneapolis Public Library; Sec- 
ond Vice President—Miss Electra C. Doren, 
Librarian Dayton (Ohie) Public Library, 
with the same Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Recorder as last year. It is expected that 
the next meeting will be held on the New 
England coast, near Boston. W. H. B. 


Booksellers, and 
Librarians. . 


Passages from a paper read before the Amert- 
ican Library Association at Waukesha 
by W. Millard Palmer. 

A distinguished librarian, who has been 
a pioneer of progress in the library move- 
ment, has recently suggested the propriety 
of abolishing bookstores (see Publishers’ 
Weekly, May 11, 1001, Page 1,149,) and 
allowing public librarians to receive orders 
anc forward them to the publishers. If 
the distinguished gentleman did not have 
in view visions of personal gain for public 
librarians, he should have carried his phil- 
anthropic suggestion further and proposed 
to abolish both booksellers and librarians, 
and to allow the public to procure their 
books directly from the publishers, thus 
saving that moiety of gain that would be 
made by either in return for the service 
rendered. It cannot be supposed that so 
able and conscientious an admfnistrative 
officer ever contemplated maintaining an 
extra corps of assistants, at an extra ex- 
pense to the municipality or to those lib- 
eral benefactors who have endowed public 
Ubraries, in order that opulent citizens may 
stil! further indulge their tastes by pur- 
chasing larger private libraries, without 
paying the small commission or profit 
that is usually allowed to retail booksellers. 
On the other hand, if this proposal was 
made for the purpose of allowing libraries 
maintained by taxing the municipality to 
engage in gainful occupation, this is car- 
rying the Socialistic idea further than even 
our Populistic friends have ever yet pro- 
posed. 

However, inasmuch as this question has 
been raised, we are bound to treat it from 
an economic point of view. The question 
is, “‘Shall the bookseller be abolished and 
his office merged into that of the librarian, 
and can the librarian perform the offices 
of the bookseller? ” 

No one has ever questioned the value of 
the public library, from the burning of the 
Alexandrian Library to the present day. 
The value of a library as a librarium or 
storehouse for the permanent preservation 
of books has always been manifest. 

Again, the public library gives a larger 
opportunity and a wider range than is pos- 
sible in the private collection, and schol- 
ars, authors, historians, and students of all 
classes are daily made grateful to the 
trained, professional librarian, who has so 
classified the contents of the library as to 
make the whole available at a moment's 
notice. 

Still another inestimable feature of the I 
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public library ts that it maintains a public 
reading room for children as well as adults. 

Finally, the library furnishes reading at 
home to those who are not yet in a position 
to become owners of books. The benefit 
derived from reading of this character ts 
often of questionabte value. The habitué 
ef the circulating library makes his selec- 
«ons from misleading or sensational titles. 
Little care and less intelligence is exercised 
in choosing elther title or author. As a re- 
sult, Mbrarians are constantly complaining 
that only the trashlest and most worthless 
books are read. 


Rut, to continue the argument, suppose 
we abolish the bookseller, as has been pro- 
posed. This would not be a difficult mat- 
ter. Most of them would gladly be “ sabel- 
ished,"’ if they could sell out their stock for 
anything near what it cost them. . Their 
profits have been so reduced by unfair com- 
petition that they are not sufficient to pay 
the cost of doing business. They have been 
compelled to carry side lines, as stationery, 
newspapers, periodicals, sporting goods, 
bric-A-brac, wall paper, &c., in order to 
make a living. By this means’ they have 
learned that other lines of merchandise 
ylela a better profit than books. As a re- 
sult, most of them have greatly reduced 
their book stock, or entirely abandoned 
the sale of books, and put in more profita- 
ble lines of merchandise. 

To carry the proposition to its conclus- 
ions, suppose we abolish the bookseller. 
Can the Mbrarian take his plage and send 
the orders in to the publishers? If so, if 
this is all there is to the bookselling busi- 
ness, why should the publisher pay a com- 
mission to the librarian for doing what the 
people could as readily do for themselves? 
But a general publishing business cannot 
be carried on in this way. Publishers haye 
tried it for years, yet only comparativély 
few people are willing to order books that 
they have not had an opportunity to ex- 
amine, and of this class librarians are the 
most conservative. They, too, want to 
know what they are buying before they 
place their orders. Hence this postulate: 
If the librarian is to succeed the book- 
seller, he must become merchant; he 
must order stocks of books and take the 
speculative chance of selling them. But 
the librarian has had no experience or 
training in merchandising. Can he afford 
to hazard his own capital in an untried 
field; can he induce his friends to supply 
him with capital to invest in a business 
of which he confessediy has no knowledge? 
It would manifestly be a perversion of the 
funds of the institution in charge of the 
Yibrarian to invest them in a gainful oc- 
cupation. 

Perhaps the most baneful effect of this 
craze for ephemeral literature is upon the 
people themselves. As the standard or de- 
gree of civilization for a given age is 
marked by the character of the literature 
the people produce and read, we cannot 
hope for a golden age in Anierican letters 
unless the present system is reversed. 
Work of real merit Is never done by acci- 
dert, nor is it the product of mediocre tal- 
euts. If we are to develop a National lit 
erature that shall fitly characterize the 
tterfing qualtitics of the American people 
ip this, the full strength of the early man- 
hood of the Nation; at the time when the 
Nation has taken its place in the van- 
guard of civilization; at the time when the 
consumptive power of the Nation is equat 
to one-third of that of the entire civilized 
world; at the time when men of talents 
and genius are annually earning and ex- 
pending, for their comfort and pleasure, 
more munificent sums than were ever lav- 
ished on the most opulent Princes—I say, 
if we are to produce a literature that shall 
fitly characterize this age of our Nation 
we must hold forth such rewards for the 
pursuits of literature as will attract men 
of genius, men of the most lustrous talents, 
men who are the peers of their co-workers 
in other walks of life. But this will not be 
possible so long as the present strife to 
furnish cheap literature to the people con- 
tinues. ‘ 

It should be observed that the bookseller 
has not suffered alone in this cheapening 
process. ‘The publisher has suffered. With- 
in the past few months two names that 
for a half century were household words, 
synonyms of all that is excellent in the 
publishing world, nave fallen from their 
pinnacles of high repute, and crumbied in 
the dust of failure and ruin. Others. were 
approaching a crisis. 

Fortunately one firm stood out so prom- 
inently as a bulwark of financial strength 
and security that its President, Mr. Charles 
Scribner, of Charles Scribner's Sons, could 
afford to take the initiative in calling for 
reform. He invited the co-operation of 
other publishers, and a year ago this month 
they met in New York and organized the 
American Publishers’ Association. Their 
organization now includes practically ali 
of the general publishers who contribute 
anything of real value to current literature. 
The publishers canvassed thoroughly the 
causes that had led to the decline of the 
trade, and they appointed a committee to 
draft reform measures. 

In reviewing the decline of the trade, two 
facts stood out so prominently that it was 
impossible to disassociate them as cause 
and effect. The three thousand booksell- 
ers, upon whom as purveying agents the 
publishers had depended a generation ago, 
had shrunk in number, until only about five 
hundred could be counted who were worthy 
to be called booksellers. The other fact, 
which doubtless made quite as deep an im- 
pression upon the minds of the publishers, 
was that the long line of books, on each 
of their published catalogues, was prac- 
tically dead. Those books of high standard 
character, by eminent authors, books that 
for years had had a good annual sale, no 
longer moved. These standard books have 
been a large source of revenue to pub- 
lishers and their authors for many years. 
But now, so few of them are sold, that it 
hardly pays the publishers to send their 
travelers over the road. 

From the character of the reform meas- 
ures adopted by the American Publishers’ 
Asscciation, which went‘into effect on the 
Ist of May, it is evident that the publish- 
ers have determined to restore the old-time 
bookseller. This can be done only by the 
publishers enforcing the maintenance of 
retail prices. 

On the other hand, the nearly 800 mem- 
bers of the American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion have entered into a mutual agreement 
to push with energy the sale of the books 
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for the maintenance of retail prices, and 
not to buy, nor put in steck, nor offer for 
sale the books of any publisher who fails 
to co-operate with them. This Is substan- 
tially the same system that was adopted 
in Germany in 1887, in France a few years 
later, and in England in 1900. 

The effect of this system in Germany 
has been to lift up the trade from a condi- 
tion even more deplorable, if possible, than 
that into which it has fallen in this coun- 
try, and to make it a prosperous and prof- 
itable business. It has proved beneficent 
and satisfactory, not only to dealers and 
publishers, but also to authors and to thé 
reading public, for every city, town, and 
village in Germany now sustains a book 
shop that carries a fairly representative 
stock of books, so that the people are able 
to examine premptly every book, as soon as 
it comes from the press, and the authors 
are sure of having their books promptly 
submitted to the examination of every pos- 
sible purchaser. 

The results in France and England are 
equally encouraging, and it is believed that 
as soon as the American system is fully 
understood and as soon as enough books 
are included under the net-price system, 
so that a bookseller can once more make 
a living on the sale of books, many of the 
old-time bobdksellers will again put in a 
stock of books and help to re-establish the 
book trade in America. 


With Carlyle. 


Charlotte Cushman writes to her friend, 
Emma Stebbins, who was to become her 
biographer, date not given, about 1850: 


On Sunday, who should come, self-invited, 
to meet me but Mrs. Carlyle. came at 
10 o'clock and staid until 8 And such a 
day [ have not known. Clever, witty, calm, 
cool, ever-smiling, unsparing. a raconteur 
unparalleled, a manner inimitable, a be- 
havior scrupulous, and a power invincible. 
A combination rare and strange exists in 
that ain, keen, unattractive, yet uwnes- 
capable woman. Oh, I must tell you of 
that day, for I cannot write it. After she 
left of course we talked of her until the 
small hours of the morning. 


After this Miss Cushman often saw the 
Carlyles at their home. When in the right 
mood and with the right listeners she 
thought Carlyle even greater in conversa- 
tion than in his books, for then manner 
was added to matter, and what he said was 
even more characteristic and individual. 
He had a habit of talking on and on, with 
a curious rising and falling inflection of 
voice, catching his breath now and then 
on the lower key, and then going on again 
in the higher in the broadest Scotch accent, 
“every now and then giving out peals of 
the heartiest laughter over his own extraor- 
dinary pictures. This peculiar manner of 
speech, the broad accent, the tremendous 
breathless earnestness which he would in- 
fuse into the smallest topic if it were one 
which anywhere touched his instincts of 
reformer, Miss Cushman imitated to per- 
fection.” 

Of Mrs. Carlyle she said that when alone 
and herself the entertainer, ‘‘ she was a re- 
markably brilliant talker, and the stores of 
quaint wit and wisdom which she poured 
forth and the marvelous memory which she 
displayed were in the minds of many quite 
as remarkable and even more entertaining 
than the majestic utterances of her gifted 
husband. It was said that those who came 
to sit at his feet remained at hers.”’ 

A Canadian physician, Dr, 1. B. Crozier, 
tells in a volume entitled *‘ My Inner Life” 
of an interview he once had with Carlyle, 
whose advice he sought to guide his liter- 
ary aspirations in practice. Cartyle asked 
him what authors he knew. Dr. Crozier 
mentioned J. Stuart Mill: 

Oh, ay! poor Mill. He used to come to 
me here with his Benthamism, his radical- 
ism, his» “ greatest number,’” and a’ that 
nonsense, but I had to tell him at last ‘t 
was a’ moonshine and he did na like it. 
But he was a thin, wire-drawn, sawdust- 
ish, logic-chopping kind 0’ body, was ‘oor 
Mill. When his book on Liberty came out 
he sent me a copy of it to read, but I just 
had to tell him that I did not agree with 
a single word of it from beginning to end. 
He was offended and never came back 
to me. 

The doctor tried Buckle: 


Of all the blockheads by whom this 
bewildered generation has been deluded 
that man Buckle was the greatest. A more 
long-winded, conceited blockhead and one 
man full of empty, barren formulas about 
the progress of the species, progress of 
this and progress of that, especially the 
progress of science I never came across. 
A poor creature that could be of service te 
no mortal. 


And finally Herbert Spencer: 

Spencer! An unmeasurable ass. And sd 
ye’ve been meddling with Spencer, have 
ye! He was brought to me by Lewes, and 
a@ more conceited young man I thought lL 
had never seen. He seemed to think him- 
self just a perfect owl of Minerva for 
knowledge. * * * Ye'll get little good out 
of him, young man. 

Tennyson told Archdeacon Hare that 
Browning once left a volume of his poems 
at Carlyle’s house. Carlyle said to Tenny- 
son: “ What did that fellow mean by leav- 
ing that cartload of stones at my door?” 
Kinglake, the historian, said of Carlyle: 
“He is a windbag and a humbug and he 
knows it.” 

At Lerd Ashburton’s Carlyle once met 
Lord Palmerston and Disraeli. After the 
interview with the latter, brought around 
with much difficulty, he said that if they 
had met sooner what he had written of D. 
would have been different. 

So when Emerson sent him the memorial 
of the students. and graduates of Harvard 
who had: fallen in the civil war he ac- 
knowledged that he had taken a wrong 
view of them and it. He did not recant as 
readily and freely as Ruskin, but was ‘not 
wholly incapable of it, notwithstanding his 
habitually omniscient tone both in writing 
and speech. 

Carlyle late in life spoke of “ Sartor Re- 
sartus”’ as that foolish book. A distin- 
guished French critic said of it that it was 
a piece of Gothic horseplay. A recent Eng- 
lish critic says the young literary student 
no longer thinks it necessary to make 
‘‘Sartor Resartus”’ a part of his educa- 


tion and has emancipated himself from the 
rhodomontade of Ruskin. 
T. Cc. EVANS 
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‘MAGAZINES. | 
creer 
A Veteran Writer for Them Dis- 


courses of Roads to Success 


and Failure. 


"ERY easy is it to write for the 
magazines. The trouble is to 
get the editors to accept what 

# you write. And, having ac- 

} cepted it, to print it. And, 

~| having printed it, to pay for 

it—although this last [s said 

merely to show how easy it is to be spite- 
ful at the expense of truth. 

For all the leading magazines and a 
large share of the minor periodicals are 
very good pay indeed. But by “ very good 
pay indeed" I merely mean that they pay. 
Of course no magazine ever pays what a 
thing is worth in the author's estimation. 
And it is just as well that this is so, for 
if it did the first two or three payments 
would bankrupt the concern and then 
where would the rest of the fraternity be? 
In the sou—the lurch. 

Some of the large magazines have a per- 
nicious habit of paying on acceptance. At 
first this seems to be a good plan, par- 
ticularly when you get the letter saying 
that your story is accepted and inclosing 
a check, because at such times the check 
is sure to be needed. But later on—per- 
haps a year later, when the article is 
printed and you are rather short financial- 
ly, you wish that the magazine paid on 
publication. But, then, on the other hand, 
when a periodical pays on publication and 
waits until you are in the poorhouse before 
publishing, it is distinctly unpleasant. 

The only perfectly fair rule would be to 
pay as much as possible for an article on 
acceptance and then pay an equal sum as 
a good will offering on publication. 

We look up at the heavens, and in our 
ignorance of things celestial we say 
“ What a bright star!"’ when as a matter 
of fact that particular star went out cent- 
uries ago, and it is but its light that is 
coming to us by the slow freight. 

So, too, the outsider sees a man’s name 
very much in evidence in the different 
magazines, and he says, ‘* How lovely it is 
to be a successful author and how wonder- 
fully successful Ralph Waldo Huckins Is. 
1 see his name everywhere.” 

Dear reader, those things that you see 
everywhere were bought and paid for years 
and years ago when Ralph was a young 
man. Now he is old and lonely and poor, 
and the sudden appearance of his things 
in so many magazines is in the nature of a 
series of stabs to him. A writer says to 
himself, ‘I will write an article. I will 
pour myself into it, and then I will lay it 
at the feét of an editor, and he will see 
that it is individual, and he will jump for 
it.” Dear child, few editors are athletes. 

You send your story out, and it comes 
back from Editor No. 1 with a polite note 
to the effect that you have mentioned the 
word=beer three times and tobacco once, 
when it is a well-known rule of The Aroma 
office that nothing stronger than milk 
shall be mentioned, and that only in a 
condensed form. You are addicted to the 
use of slang, and so you say ‘ There are 
others,” and you send your story to ‘a 
Boston magazine, but it comes back to you 
all too soon, with the reminder that you 
introduced a fairy on the second page, and 
fairies are tabooed im the office of The 
Kid’s Playmate; likewise the reference to 
beer is not agreeable to the editorial ear. 

You now spill the beer and kill the fairy 
and send the story forth yet again, this 
time out West, and back it comes with 
the remark that Westerners are not fend 
of getting so much New York in their 
literature, and you have laid the scene of 
your tale in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

You shut up the Fifth Avenue Hotel and 
try again, but this time a New-York paper 
refuses the tale because you have in- 
dulged in dialect. You straighten and tame 
the English and send it away again. And 
now an editor returns it with a remark 
to the effect that they never publish hu- 
moreus articles. This merely on the 
strength of your rame, which has appeared 
many times in the jesting journals. But 
it happens that for once you were serious 
and your story was not intended to be 
funny, so the joke is on you. You turn it 
to advantage by rewriting the tale in a 
humorous vein, and out it goes, to come 
back instanter marked “ Too heavy.” 

In utter desperation you write the names 
of seven or eight magazines on as many 
bits of paper and shutting your eyes you 
pick up one of them. It is the name of 
a famous magazine in—never mind what 
city. You send your article out with many 
a chuckle at the absurdity of trying such 
a story on such a periodical—for by now 
your faith in your work is dampened. A 
week passes, and then you receive a goodly 
check and an acceptance from this staid 
magazine saying that you have just hit it, 
and it is hoped that the check is satis- 
factory. You immediately sit down and 
write a sister story and send it to the 
same place, and it comes back with a 
printed rejection. In literature it is the un- 
expected that always happens. 

te a fairy story for a paper 
that 


ting the little, e 

followed by,geveral others in the same 

vein. , in,,a few months I received a 
L ;from the editor telling me 


be 


PEE 
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to drink but weak lemonade; war stories 
without blcod or loud noises. Some one 
has remacked that it is a queer world. I 
think it was Dick Deadeye. He was right. 
It is. 

There is a form of vanity that possesses 
some editors. They think that they 
improve upon accepted manuscripts. I 
never was an editor, so I never had that 
form of vanity. My form is that you can't 
improve my stuff, or if you can, I wish you 
wouldn't, because it makes me jealous. I 
onee wrote a skit with a beautiful point, 
and it was accepted by a paper now gone 
to its long repose. When it appeared the 
editor had carefully broken the point 
and had neglected to resharpen it. 

On another occasion a well-known }-aper 
printed something of, mine, and not con- 
tent with the perfectly clean jokes that I 


| 


can | 


or no, you will find that success has a dif- 
ferent face altogether when you are in 
front of her from the one you thought you 
Saw when you were halfway up the hill. 
You have been toiling a good many years, 
and you are foot-sore and sometimes you 
wish that you might run down and have a 
good cry at the bottom of the hill, but al- 
though success is not exactly the sort of 


| woman you thought her, she is really bet- 


ter than your former condition, so keep 
your eye toward ‘the top and keep a-climb- 
ing and she will help you up to greater 


| suecess, and perhaps give you a share in 
| her banking business. 


; come from knowledge of work 


off | 


had made, interpolated a handful of vulgar | 


ones that were more in line with the policy 
of the paper. And my name 


to the article. A burnt child dreads the 


was affixed | 


fire, and I studiously neglect to eontribute 


to that paper now. 

Another case of a similar kind happened 
to me some years ago. 
fectly good-humored gibes at various no- 
tables, over my own name, to a society 
paper, and they were accepted at once, but 
when they appeared what was my mortifi- 
cation to see that the editor had improved 
the opportunity to exercise his own tal- 
ented pen and had inserted an ill-natured 
joke at the expense of the Jews. 

There ought tobe a law against this, and, 
indeed, against any tampering with the 
work of a writer. Either a man knows 
how to write his own stuff or else he 
doesn’t. If he doesn't, why, then, Mr. 
Editor, reject his article and drive him to 


improve his style if it is in him to do so, | 


but don't, don’t improve it for him, for you 
are attempting the impossible. 
were a beginner, and you had the pen of 
William Makepeace himself, he would not 
notice any improvement, although he would 
spot the changes in a twinkling. If your 
changes succeed in pleasing the author you 
are talented enough to write all your own 
articles, and you surely ought to do it. 


My ventty received a terrible set-back one 
time, There was an editor of a certain 
paper puplished in New York who seemed 
to be very partial to my articles, for he 
accepted one after the other. The paper 
was widely read, the articles were great— 
(i'm speaking of my own opinion—I know 
of no other.: After a year or so this 
friendly and 4Giscerning editor was pro- 
moted to the helm of a very celebrated pa- 
per indeed, @ paper that paid twice as 
much as the first. and whose standard was 
much higher. “ Ha,”’ thought I, (I am fond 
of thinking “ Ha,’’) “ this is the thing that 
is yelept cinch. I will do nothing but write 
for this great magazine. The editor likes 
my stuff down to the ground. I will sit 
up all night each night and write.” 

But the editor had been accepting for 
his readers, not for himself, and his new 
readers—in his opinion—would not stand 
for me, and so I could get nothing accept- 
ed. TI tried and tried, but it was no use, 
and I finally gave up. I have often won- 
dered whether he personally cared for my 
stuff. If I could think he did it would be 
a little balmish. 

But if there are downs there are ups also 
—which is lucky. Imagine a dead level of 
suceess or failure—particularly the latter. 
The thing worked the other way on an- 
ether ecccasion. I was in the habit 
of carrying my wares to the editor 
of another magazine, and while he was 
Polite and always looked at them and af- 
fected to like them, he always returned 
them to my tray untasted. And at last I 
. ave up carrying my tray to him. 


One day I met him in the street. He had 
been appointed to a much better paper, and 
he said that he would like very much to 
have me write something for him—in fact, 
he ordered some stories which I promptly 
wrote, and for whieh a satisfying checklet 
floated through the Post Office. 


“For the lack of a nail a battle was 
lost." And a poor cook up in an up-town 
flat this Spring may change the com- 
plexion and lessen the interest of the Au- 
gust number of The Aroma or The Pan- 
handler. For look you, the editor eats a 
most vile dinner that the cook has pre- 
pared. Dyspepsia begins to dyspep at just 
the time when he is reading your immortal 
poem written for that August number. 
Yesterday he would have liked it, to-mor- 
row had found him delighted with it, but 
to-day, after that dinner, he will have 
none of it, and you get it back, and the 
August number ts a very indifferent affair, 
not only in your estimation, but also in 
the estimation of the little crowd that 
hangs on your words. 

Poor is that author who ts not able to 
furnish hanging facilities for a party of 
friends. 

You remember that little sonnet of yours 
that appeared in the Christmas number of 
The Panhandlier? You walked on air for 
a week after it appeared, and thought of 
writing to Mr. Stedman to put you into 
the next edition of his anthology. Well, 
they meant to put a poem of mire in that 
number—a@ real poem, and one that they 

But my poem was ac- 
‘ours fitted in. 
rat sald: “Th 


I sent some per- | 


Though he | 
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Or it may be that your success will not 
be of the moneyed kind. You may have 
money of your own and your success may 
carefully 
done and the praise of the other climbers. 
That, my boy or girl, is the best kind. 
Really, | mean it. It won't buy yachts or 
horses or books or paintings, but it makes 
rosy little fires lick and leap and crackle 
areund your heart, and no matter how the 
winds blow it will be warm with you. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


oe ore 
New Editions, Poetry, 
Literature, 


and General 


Up to and including Thursday afternoon: 

CARLYLE ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, 
AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. Edited 
by Archibaid MacMechan. 12mo. Pp 
Ixxxviil.-306. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN AND HIS 
MAJESTY CUPID By Max O’Rell. 12mo. 
Pr = -311. New York: The Abbey Press. 
$1.5¢ 

THE PERSONAL 
1OT’S WORKS. 
ICAL. 


EDITION OF GEORGE EL- 
FELIX HOLT, THE RAD- 
Biographical Introduction by Esther 
Wood. 12mo. Pp, 400. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

DEIRDRE WED AND 
Herbert Trench. I2mo 
John Lane. 

By Alexander 
lémo, Pp. vi.-310. New York: 
millan Company. 50 cents. 

THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. Tennyson. By Mor- 
ton Luce lémo. “Pp. viii.-166. New York: 
The Gacmilian Company. 40 cents. 

CRANBROOK PAPERS. Folio. Pamphiet. 
Printed and illuminated entirely by hand. 
Monthly or thereabouts from the Cranbrook 
Press. Detroit, Mich.: $1 per-copy; $10 per 
year. 


OTHER POEMS. By 
Pp. 107. New York: 


William Kinglake. 
The Mac- 


Travel and Out of Door. 

FARM POULTRY. A Popular Sketch of Domes- 
tic Fowls for the Farmer and Amateur. By 
George C. Watson. 12mo. Pp. x.-341. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

BIRD WATCHING. By Edmund Selous. 
Pp. xi.-342. London: J. M. Dent 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

THE INSECT BOOK. A popular account of the 
bees, wasps, ants, grasshoppers, flies, and 
other North American insects, exclusive of 
the butterflies, moths, and beetles, with full 
life histories, tables, and bibliographies. By 
Leland O. Howard. Folio. Pp., xxvii.-429. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

THE STORY OF BRUGES. By Ernest Gilliat- 
Smith. I}lustrated by Edith Calvert and 
Herbert Railton. 12mo. Pp. xil.-418. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. §2. 


Fiction. 


THE ROAD TO RIDGEBY’S. By Frank Bur- 
lingame Harris. 1I2mo. Pp. x.-334. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20. 

HANOVER, or The Persecution of the Lowly. 
A story of the Wilmington Massacre. 
Jack Thorne. 12mo. Pp. 136. Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.: M. Cc. L. HIM. Paper, 50 cents. 

THE SEA BEGGARS. Liberators of Holland 
from the Yoke of Spain. By Dingman Vers- 
tug. 12mo. . 339. New York: The Con- 
tinental Publishing Company. 

THE SWEET ENEMY. By Katharine Tynan, 
(Mrs. Hinkson.) 12mo,. Pp. viil.-326. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

MILLS OF GOD. A novel. By Elinor Macart- 
ney Lane. i2mo. Pp. xi.-387. New York: 
BD, Appleton & Co. 

THE SEAL OF SILENCE. A novel. 
thur R. Conder. I2mo. Pp. xi- 
York: D, Appleton & Co. 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 
D. 


12mo. 
& Co. 


By Ar- 
. New 


An every-day 
- 12mo. 
Appleton & Co. 


ro- 
Advance 


THREE DIALOGUES BETWEEN HYLAS AND 
PHILONOUS. By George Berkeley. Reprint 
edition... 12mo. Pp. vi.-136. Chicage: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. (Paper.) 

THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO ELIZA- 
— 12mo, Pp. 229. New York: John 

ne, 


THE HOUSE OF ROMANCE. Certain Stories, 
Including La Bella and Others, Recollected 
by Agnes and erton Castle. 12mo. Pp. 
xxxiii.-375. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 

A DRONE AND 
Lioyd. 12mo, Pp. 
Taylor & Co. $1.50. 

THE CITIES OF THE SUN. By George 
Warder. 12mo. Pp. 320. New York: 6G. 
Diltingham & Co. $1.50. 


A DREAMER. By Nelson 


New York: J. F, 


w. 
w. 


Miseellaneous. 


DIVINE PLAN OF THE CHURCH; 
WHERE REALIZED AND WHERE NOT. 
By the Rev. John MacLaugblin. 1l2mo. Pp. 
xxili.-324. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
70 cents, 

SERVICES HELD IN THE PARISH OF TRIN- 
ity Chureh, in the City of New York, on the 
2¢ of February, 1901, in Memory of Queen 
Victoria, with the Sermon Preached in Trin- 
ity Chureh by the Rector, on Sunday, Jan. 
27. 12mo. Pp. 40. New York: Published by 
the Chureh Wardens and Vestrymen. New 
York: Edwin S. Gorham. (Paper.) 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF C., 8. CALVER- 
LY. With a Biographical Notice by Sir 
Walter J. Sendall. 12mo. Pp. xxxvii.-514. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 

A HANDBOOK OF THE 8. P. AVERY COL- 
LECTION OF PRINTS AND ART BOOKS 
IN THE NEW_YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

12mo. Pp. 84. 

THE MORMAN MONSTER; OR, THE STORY 
OF MORMONISM. Embraging the History 
of Mormonism as a Religious System, 

By Bdger B. Folk. Imtroduction by 
A. Lofton. 8vo. Pp. 372. New York: Fiem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 

CRANKISM. By Lisle de Vaux. Pictured by 
Ciare Victor, Matthewman & Dwiggins. 
Pp. 98. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates 

‘0. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF - 


THE 


YORK 
‘ON, 
New York: 

ity Press. (Paper.) 
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THE BOWEN MERRILL CO., 
SENT OUR SUMMER CATALOGUE 
taining some exceptional bar- 
gains in new and standard 
books suitable for Summer 
some of the best of the new books of the sea- 
son. One of the most attractive lists we have 
ever issued and comprising some of the best 
your address on a postal card and a copy will 
be mailed to you free. 
Charles E. Lauriat Company, Boston 


FOR WO01, just issued, con- 
FREE homes, as also a selection of 
values ever offered in any similar list. Send 
301 Washington St. Opp. ‘Old South’’ Church 


Read the new 


Anting-Anting 


Stories 


* 
A Sample Story Free 
Ask Your Bookseller for one. 


The Cup Races 


A superb collection of thirty-five wash 
drawings, showing the most interesting 
features of the Races for the America's 
Cup, and including fine pictures of Sham- 
rock LII., Constitution and Independence. 

Printed on heavy plate paper, attract- 
ively bound in blue boards. 


Size llx16 inches. Price, $3.50 


R. H. RUSSELL 
3 WEST 29TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Es MOS a PEL ILE ALI ELIE LT 
THE TRUE THEORY of CHRISTIANITY 
OR THE LOST BOOK. 
By ANDHEW W. MADISON, A. M. 
Aconcise and accurate representation of the New 
Keligion of the 20th Century. A restatement of 
the old theologies in terms that everybody can_ 
understand, showing the New Century Religion 
to be ‘“‘a revitalized and transformed Chris- 
tianity."" From THE CHURCH UNION: “ Com- 
pact with seed-truths tersely stated." From 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE: “ It bears the impress 
of divine truth.” From THE MAIL AND EX- 
RESS: * Some readers express th: belief that 
it was inspired.’" 

‘' The Lost Book ** can be ordered of any book- 
seller, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, 40 cents, by the author, 20 Fourth Avenue, 


New York. 
WANTED TO BUY a soRy eof LYON 
COLONIAL FURNITURE OF NEW 
ENGLAND. Will pay a reasonable price, or 
will give in exchange a complete vet of the Ped- 


agogica) Seminary. 


Can any reader of The Times Saturday Review 
supuly copies of the following dates, and at what 
price? 


May 4, 1898. 
Dec. 24, 1808. 
Aug. 26, 





1808. 
Sept. 23, 1899. 


LOouIs nw WILSON. Worcester, Mass. 
The Heritage of Unrest 


is that rare thing among novels—an 
absolutely fresh, unconventional story. 


“Quite unusual . . . tmmensely  interest- 
ing.’’—Outlook. 


HE VICAR of 
ST. LUKE’S 


A_ Novel. By SIBYL CREED. 400 pages. 
Crown S8vo. $1.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., N. Y¥. 


BOTH TRUSTEES AND THOSE WHOSE 
PROPERTY I8 HELD IN TRUST SHOULD 


SEND $1.50 FOR 
LORINQG’S 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 


Littie, Brown & Co., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EVERY INCH 
A KING. 


“A sweet and pleasing love story, happily 
lacking in all those scenes of bloodshed and vio- 
lence which have so often filled the pages of 
modern fietion.'"—N,. Y¥. Times Saturday Review. 

att eeeniaaeenemegleeaseentrenaecaaenncnepatcnetienaD 


Manuscripts suitable for issu- 
ing in volume form required 
by an established house; liber- 
al terms; prompt, straight- 
forward treatment. Address 
“* BOOKS,” 141 Herald 23d St., 
New York. 


Anthors 


erm re een ge nee RE RT TER SAE LES ONES 
Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray's Works and Dickens’ and 
Scott’s Novels. Thin paper, Large type, easy 
to read. Size 4% by 6% inches and only 
inch thick. Bound in cloth, $1.00 cach. nm 
prepaid on receipt of price. ectus free on 


Prosp: 
in THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 
18th St., New York, 


It'a Designer 33"Ww°saa se Yc, The Art Student 
For Young People "s?si5°‘c" The Little Artist 


5 Nos, of 
Sees 


#"tense, MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


a Specialty. 
26 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


ceed 
NOVELETTE by Richard 
Harding Davis will be one of 
the features of the August 
Scribner. A certain interest 
is added to this announce- 
ment when it is recalled that 
about a year and a half have 
elapsed since the publication of a story by 
this author. The forthcoming tale will be 
called “ A Derelict,” this being a character- 
ization of a brilliant but erratic newspaper 
correspondent whose experiences during 
the seafight at Santiago form the material 
of the story, the main episode of which is 
that thrilling twenty-minute fight in which 
“an empire which had begun with Christo- 
pher Columbus was wiped off the map. 
OE Dace henaiagetintigtand 
“The Manager of the B. and A.,” by 
Vaughan Kester, being Ne. 8 in the Ameri- 
can Novet Series, and “ The Nineteenth 
Hole,” by Van Tassel Sutphen, being No. 3 
in the Portrait Collection of Short Stories, 
will be published next Tuesday by Harper 
& Brothers. 


“ Cinderella,” S. R. Crockett's new novel, 
which has just come from the press of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., is by more than one 
critic in London called “ the novel of the 
season.’ The only son of a Galloway land. 
owner marries beneath him and is driven 
from home in consequence. He makes his 
fortune in a mine in Burmah an@ returns 
to England with a bag of rubies, which he 
leaves with his mother as provision for his 
motherless daughter. His mother shortly 
after dies, and the rubies fall into the 
hands of his unscrupulous sister. 

“ Felix Hoit ’ has §9ust been added to the 
Eliot “ Personal’ edition now coming from 
Doubleday, Page & Co. As will be recalled, 
it deals with the election riots and the 
Reform bill agitations of 1832. 


A new issue of ‘“ Evelyn Innes,"’ by George 
Moore, is to be presented by D. Appleton 
& Co., which will be generally uniform with 
the sequel, ‘ Sister Teresa," recently pub- 
lished by the Lippincotts. 


“The Empress of Austria "’ is “the title 
of a work which will shortly be brought 
out in this country by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
from the pen of Mme. Clara Tschudi, al- 
ready well known through her biographies 
of Marie Antoinette, the Empress Eugénie, 
the Empress Augusta, 
mother. In each of the volumes the princi- 
pal personages have been acquainted with 
the horrors of war; each also organized 
substantial relief; each also had to bear 
the poignant grief, with the exception of 
Napoleon's mother, of losing an only son, 
and to experience in various ways the pow- 
erlessness of an imperial crown to confer 
happiness on the wearer. 


The Critic for August will contain eight 
page portraits of distinguished men and 
women by the Marchioness of Gransby, in- 
cluding a portrait of Lady Gransby herself. 
The work of this artist is not as well known 
as it should be, and no pains have been 
spared in the reproduction of the draw- 
ings to make them in every way attractive 
pictures of the originals. 


“The Insect Book,’’ by Dr. L. O. Howard, 


Chief of the Division of Entomology, De- 
partment of Agriculture, is published this 
week by Doubleday, Page & Co., with 
sixteen colored and thirty-two black and 
white illustrations made directly from the 
insects themselves; there are in addition 
nearly 300 text cuts, so that the subject is 
abundantly and beautifully pictured. 

“The Ways of the Service,"’ Frederick 
Palmer's group of inimitable stories of 
American army and navy life in the Philip- 
pines, has just gone into a third edition at 
Charles Scribner's Sons. The China Mail 
of Hongkong says of the book: “ We are 
sure that any English man or woman who 
reads it will be fascinated by the au- 
thor’s presentation of certain features of 
the American naval and military services 
and the fine spirit which animates the offi- 
cers and men.” 

“Mrs. Green,'’ by Evelyne Elsye Rynd, 
being the story of a gardener’s wife, told 
by “the rector’s daughter,’ will make its 
appearance in America next month bearing 
the imprint of G. P. Putnam's Sons by spe- 
cial arrangement with the London pub- 
lisher, John Murray. It is a character 
study which for its quaint charm and fine 
description of commonplace matters has 
won high praise in England. 


“‘Four-Leafed Clover,” a new novel by 
Maxwell Gray, author of “‘ The Silence of 
Dean Maitland,” is published this week by 
D. Appleton & Co, It is a story of English 
country life which is said to be clear in 
characterization and full of variety and 
vivacity. 


A volume of short stories by the young, 
“newly discovered "’ Russian writer, Gorky, 
will be published by G. P. Putnam's Sons 
in the early Fall in conjunction with Heine- 
mann of London, who has secured the 
translations and all proper authorization, 


“All the World’s Fighting Ships,” by 
Frederick T. Jane, has just been brought up 
to date and issued in a new edition by Will- 
fam Clowes & Sons of London. There are 
many notable changes in the work, all tend- 
ing toward a simplicity of exposition. 


*‘ How to Make Baskets,” by Mary White, 
will come from the press of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. late in August. So far as we 
know this little work is the only guide to 
the subject of which it treats. It deals 
with tools, weaving, Indian stitches, and 
tells how to make everything out of grass 


and wicker, from a workbasket to a piazza 
chair, 


The Parisian, a monthly magazine of 
translations from the French, has changed 
its name and also its mission. Hereafter 
it will be known as The Cosmopolite, in the 
pages of which will appear translations 
from European languages besides French. 
The present issue presents the Russian 
short-story writer, Chekhov, in what is 
believed io be the first piece of his fic- 


and Napoleon's’ 


tion which has ever been Englished. The 
new Polish writer, Krzywoszewski, will 
also be represented by a story in an early 
issue. Among other features of the new- 
periodical will be a group of seven shor. 
stories every month by the best writers of 
France A department of short plays and 
monologues is another monthly feature. 


“‘The History of Sir Richard Calmady," 
by Lucas Malet, which is now going 
through the press of Dodd, Mead & Co,, is 
said to be entirely different from this au- 
thor’s earlier work, notably “ The Wages 
of Sin’ and ‘‘ A Counsel of Perfection.”” It 
is said to be a tragic and thoroughly 
dramatic tale, frankly realistic and modern, 
The scene changes from Hampshire to 
London and to Naples, and the time of 
action occupies the period from 1842 until 


. 1875. 


‘“*A Woman Alone,”’ a new novel by Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford, whose ‘ Love Letters of a 
Worldly Woman "’ will be remembered, will 
be presented by D. Appleton & Co. within 
a fortnight. The three parts of her new 
work are said to offer incisive and illumi- 
nating social studies, presenting English 
and Continental characters with singular 
insight and reality. 

The study of commercial geography, 
which is growing in importance, is to have 
entertaining and instructive interpretations 
through a work which Jacques W. Redway 
is preparing for Charles Scribner's Sons. 
It will be in the form of a text book suit- 
able for the grades and courses in which 
this study forms a part. Mr. Redway is 
the author of a widely studied “ Ele- 
mentary Geography.” 

“The Bears of Blue River,” by Charles 
Major, will come from Doubleday, Page & 
Co. late in August. The youthful hero of 
the tale lived in Indiana in the early 20's, 
when that State was a frontier wilderness, 
and the narrative of his adventures from 
the time he could. hardly hold up his 
father’s big gun makes most entertaining 
reading, it is said. The story will be illus- 
trated by A. B. Frost and Mrs. Mary Ba- 
ker-Baker. 


“Alfred to Elizabeth,’ by John Finne- 
more, is the first volume to make its ap- 
pearance in the Famous Englishmen Series 
published by The Macmillan Company. The 
same house is also bringing out “The 
Cathedral Church of Bristol’ in Bell's 
Cathedral Series, by H. J. L. J. Massé, 
and an edition de luxe of Browning's 
“ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” printed at the Chiswick 
Press, with decorated title and border by 
Christopher Dean. 


“The Old English Bible and Other Es- 
says,” by Francis Aidan Gasquet, which 
will shortly come from the press of G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, will deal with such topics 
as “ Notes on Mediaeval Monastic Libra- 
ries,’ ‘‘The Monastic Scriptorium,” ‘A 
Forgotten English Preacher,’ ‘* The Pre- 
Reformation English Bible,” ‘‘A Royal 
Christmas in the Fifteenth Century," and 
the “‘ Note Books of William Worcester, a 
Fifteenth Century Antiquary.” 


Volume IX. of The Anglo-Saxon Re- 
view is more sumptuous than ever. Mrs. 
George Cornwallis-West has chosen for the 
binding of this issue a specimen of the 
art of Thomas Berthelet, who was Royal 
Printer to Henry VIII. The contents of 
the number is considerably above the aver- 
age. Mr. Grew’'s article on ‘* The Physiog- 
nomy of Newspapers"’ is amusing if not 
exactly erudite. 

“The Story of King Alfred,” by the late 
Sir Walter Besant is being printed by D., 
Appleton & Co. for publication within the 
fortnight. It will be added to Appleton’s 
Library of Useful Stories. The coming 
millennial anniversary of the greatest of 
England's really English Kings lends a 
special interest to this account of “ the 
noble King of the West Saxons, the de- 
feater of the Danes, the patron of learning, 
and the founder of the English Navy.” 


Charles Felton Pidgin says in his preface 
to his new novel, “‘ Blennerhassett: A Ro- 
mance,"’ which will be published in the 
early Fall by the C. M. Clark Publishing 
Company: ‘‘The men of America to-day 
are more tolerant, broader-minded, and less 
bigoted in their politics than they were a 
cenutry ago. My aim has been to present 
Aaron Burr as he was a hundred years ago, 
and to ask that he be judged by the rules 
of order and society then existing, but by 
minds free from the intolerant political 
and religious prejudices which blinded the 
eyes and warped the judgments of his con- 
temporaneous critics.” 


“ Pilgrimage to Wessex,”’ by Clive Hol- 
land, author of ‘‘ My Japanese Wife,” will 
appear in the August number of The Critic, 
illustrated with reproductions from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. Among these 
illustrations is the latest portrait of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. For the same number 
Mrs. Ella Stryker Mapes has written a 
comprehensive article on Balzac’s novels, 
set off with some interesting illustrations, 
while a critical and appreciative sketch of 
the late Rayom de Campoamore, the dis- 
tinguished Spanish poet, comes from the 
pen of Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, the well- 
known translator of Marie Bashkirtseff's 
journal. 

“ For England ”’ is the title of a sonnet by 
William Watson which will appear in the 
August Atlantic. In the same number the 
editor makes a brief acknowledgment of 
the great services rendered the magazine 
by the late Prof. Fiske during the last 
thirty years. The opening article, ‘ Reci- 
procity,”” by Brooks Adams, attempts to 
show that America cannot be at once rich, 
aggressive, and unarmed. There are also 
six short stories, besides the two serials, 
by Duffield Osborne, P. H. Coggins, R. E. 
Young, A. Cahan, Ellen Duvall, and Arthur 
Colton. 


The July American Boy contains ‘‘ The 
Cradle of Liberty,” ‘‘ Hal’s Fourth of July 
‘Hummer,’"” “The Little Independence,” 
“A Talk About Independence Day,” and 
“Tsaiah Thomas, the Boy Who Helped 
Start the Revolution,” all well illustrated. 
The American Boy is published by the 


Sprague Publishing Company of Detroit, 
Mich. 


D. Appleton & Co. report continued 
calls for Admiral Evans's “ A Sailor Log,” 
which is now in its seventh edition. One 
interesting feature is the demand from 
comparatively remote inland points, which 
usually cut no special figure in the book 
market. 


The Cambridge Encyclopaedia Company of 
this city announces the early publication of 
“A History of the Precious Metals from 
the Earliest Times to the Present,’’ by Alex- 
ander Del Mar, M. E., formerly the Di- 
rector of the United States Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, This is not a revision of the first 
edition, which was published in London 
some twenty years ago, but an entirely 
new work, constructed on a different plan, 
with the same title and by the same author. 
The plan of the present work is to treat 
of each country separately, beginning with 
India, Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, &c. 


In the case of Mr. Winston Churchill ic 
cannot be said that a prophet is without 
honor in his own country. His * Crisis," 
which is now selling considerably over the 
200,000 mark, has for its principal scene of 
action St. Louis, the author's native city, 
where the Germans, whose fathers he 
treats of in the book, are among his most 
eager readers. 


Jesse Lynch Williams furnishes a descrip- 
tive article to the August Scribner deal- 
ing with rural districts near New York 
City. In the same number a short novel, 
“The Pines of Lory,” from the pen of J. 
A. Mitchell, editor of Life and author of 
“Amos Judd,’ will begin its. serial 
run. A fantastic story is furnished by 
** Zack,"’ (Miss Keats,) whose *‘ White Cot- 
tage"’ was recently published. Octave 
Thanet in fiction form tells how women's 
clubs rejuvenate one charming elderly lady. 
The artists whose work will be found in 
the number are Walter Appleton Clark, 
Howard Chandler Christy, F. C. Yohn, 
Maxfield Parrish, Everett Shinn, Ww. 
Clackens, and Henry McCarter. 

“The Sign of the Prophet" is a new 
novel by Dr, James Ball Naylor, author of 
‘Ralph Marlow,"’ which the Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company has in press. It is a tale 
of the war of 1812, of the times of Tecum- 
seh, and the uprising of the Shawnee In- 
dians in the Maumee Valley. The story 
deals with events preceding and during the 
war, and chiefly with the effort of Gen. 
William Henry Harrison, then Governor of 
Indiana Territory, to restrain the Indians. 
There is plenty of romance in the book, in 
which both whites and Indians play a con- 
spicuous part. 


The G. W. Dillingham Company announces 

tor early publication ‘‘ Equal Partners,”’ by 
Howard Fielding; ‘‘ Cities of the Sun,"’ by 
George W. Warder; “Doris Kingsley,” 
by Emma Rayner; a new edition of Au- 
gusta J. Evans's novels at the uniform 
price of $1.50 per volume; ‘‘ The Advent- 
ures of Captain Kettle,” by Cutliffe Hyne, 
(formerly published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co.;) a new illustrated one-volume edi- 
tion of “St. Elmo,"’ printed from new 
plates, and Sir Edwin Arnold's new epic 
poem “ The Voyage of I[thobal.”’ 


A movement is on foot among the friends 
and admirers of the late Dr. Muhlenberg, 
founder of St. Luke’s Hospital and St, 
Johniand, to raise a fund to distribute 
freely to the newly ordained clergy copies 
of Sister Anne's biography of Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, published by Thomas Whittaker. The 
life of this later father in the Church is 
justly regarded as worthy of close study 
by those whose vocation is the life of 
service. The book has been through many 
editions and promises never to grow old. 


Harper's Bazar for July contains ‘“ Char- 
lotte Corday,” in Margaret Deland’s 
“Studies of Great Women "’ ; a frontispiece 
portrait has been drawn for the article 
by George T. Tobin. The various features 
presented by A. T. Ashmore, dealing with 
the fashions, are illustrated in an attrac- 
tive manner by Ethel and Guy Rose, A. M. 
Cooper, and Caroline L. Goodwin. Among 
the writers of stories or articles are Mar- 
garet Wilson, John K. Mitchell, Samuel 
Minturn Peck, L. H. Baright, Elizabeth G. 
Jordan, and Anna Parmly Paret. 


Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 18.—John 
wood Moore of Columbia, Tenn., 
broken away from the present-day his- 
torical story, without turning to the 
problem novel, and the result is a story of 
nature. Henry T. Coates of this city has 
issued the book in cool green and white 
covers, with type as clear as a June sky. 
“A Summer Hymnal” is attractive out- 
side. It has been said that Mr. Moore's 
work has much of the quality of James 
Lane Allen's ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal,” but 
this is not obvious. The two books, to be 
sure, are of the Southland, and in each 
the love of nature dominates all else, but 
beyond these broad and general points of 
similarity the resemblance does not appear 
to continue. Mr. Moore displays more 
sentiment than does Mr. Allen, and a 
shrewder philosophy, but the humor of 
‘A Kentucky Cardinal ”’ is finer and more 
frequent than that of ‘A Summer Hym- 
nal,"”” while in poetic feeling the earlier 
volume clearly leads. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Moore 
should have felt it necessary to bring into 
such a story the vein of somewhat con- 
ventional villainy which disturbs the latter 
part of his romance in a very melodramatic 
way, but all ends well, and the reader is 
left envious of the delightful out-of-door 
life in Tennessee's blue grass region. 

John Trotwood Moore is a native of 
Marion, Ala., in which State his father 
has served for twenty years as Circuit 
Judge. He numbers among his ancestors 
James Moore, the first Governor of the 
State of South Carolina, and Alfred Moore, 
one of the earllest Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court. Since 1885 he has 
lived at Columbia, Tenn. 

Although ‘“‘A Summer Hymnal” is Mr. 


Trot- 
has 


Moore's first story of any considerable 
length, he has written numerous short 
stories which have been admired, and has 
published a number of poems. The read- 
ing of one of these, ‘' The Ballad of Emma 
Sansom,” before the Alabama Legislature 
in 1809, created so much enthusiasm that 
the grant of a section of State land was 
voted to the subject of the poem. 

Memory of one of the earliest as well 
as one of the best-known of Philadelphia's 
men of letters was reawakened last week, 
when the inventory of the personal estate 
of the late George Boker was filed. George 
H. Boker, the poet, who was the father of 
the deceased, left him what in those earlier 
days was something ef a fortune—$75,000, 
The aggregate value of the estate left by 
the son is very nearly twice as much. 

Speaking of poets, some information may 
be volunteered to Post Wheeler, author of 
‘Love in a Mist.”” In that volume the 
poem that will have most personal interest 
for those who knew Mr. Wheeler in his 
schoolboy days is “ Little Jennie Lundy,” 
which tells of the writer's very. youthful 
love affair with a schoolgirl, whose very 
name has not been disguised, though she 
has now long since changed it herself. 
That the poem errs from truth in speaking 
of the poet's “family pew" is obvious, 
since Mr. Wheeler is a bachelor, but it 
may interest even the poet to know that 
she married not “the baker's son,’ but 
a newspaper man in Lancaster, and is now 
sister-in-law of the financial editer of one 
of the Philadelphia daily papers. 

The Rev. Dr. A. Lincoln Skilton of Phila- 
delphia, has recently issued a slim little 
volume of allegorical verse, under the fan- 
tastic and misleading title of ‘‘ The Haunted 
Tourists."’ One quite naturally expects 
from such a caption to find a fanciful 
tale A la Frank R. Stockton. But here, in- 
stead, is a highly imaginative and strongly 
versified poem dealing with the degenerate 
tendencies which “follow thought from 
chliidhood to old age and unless put to 
flight may wing the gulf of death.”” What, 
in the eighteenth century, used to be called 
the machinery of the poem is simple 
enough, It is assumed that a world of 
spirit rolls beneath our earthly sky, which 
is difficult and dangerous of exploration: 
But Thought upon mystic pinions, 

Defying land and sea, 
Helds as by intuition 
This universe in me; 
So Thought and 1 together 
With minds tn proper robe, 
Began an earnest journey 
To circumspect this globe— 
To circumspect this living, beating, pale 
pitating globe. 

The poet surveys the dangers that beset 
childhood, youth, manhood, and old age, 
compsring the ‘‘ degenerate tendencies’ of 
our nature to “birds of prey that sub- 
sist very largely upon destruction and 
death.”” The imaginary tourists fly on 
spiritual wings over the moral territories 
which are infested by the predatory mon- 
sters, and there are concrete illustrations 
of the perils encountered by the spirit from 
these birds of prey. Dr. Skilton may not 
claim any share of real poetic inspiration, 
yet his verses are to be commended not 
only on account of their purpose and 
thought, but for their aptness of expres- 
sion. 

J. Loughran Scott, another D. D. of this 
city, has just closed his work of revising 
and augmenting Rullfinch’s “‘ Age of Chive 
alry."’ His editorial labors appear satis- 
factory and assuredly show wide research 
and high scholarship. The enlarged volume 
is issued in creditable form by David 
McKay. 

Another classic recently reissued by a 
Philadelphia house comes from Drexel Bid- 
dle, who is to be thanked for giving us 
Lucian in a new translation by Prof. W. D, 
Sheldon, Vice President of Girard College, 
No one of the ancients is more suited to the 
taste of the modern reader than the light 
and graceful satirist of Samosa, whose 
humor rings as true in the twentieth cente 
ury as in the second, and of whose naturale 
ness Many a present-day littérateur well 
might learn. 

George Gibbs, who has done the West 
Point cover for the June issue of The La- 
dies’ Home Journal, is one of that growing 
band of American artists who are also 
authors. Hitherto his special field has been 
the naval side of ocean life. He is a young 
man—a comparative newcomer in the ranks 
where F. Hopkinson Smith, Howard Pyle, 
and Frederic Remington are veterans; but 
his early promise as an illustrator as weH 
as a writer, is already bearing fruit. His 
two recent novels are selling well, and he is 
said to be filling his vacation days with 
labor to bear fruit in the Fall. 

Philadelphia's artists are well scattered 
at this writing, though many of them, un- 
like Clifford P. Grayson of the Drexel, who 
has gone to Boulogne and Anvers to visit 
Charles Sprague Pierce, are staying within 
striking distance of the city and their work. 

Charles Brinton Coxe is out at his coun- 
try home, at Moore, working on a new 
bronze group, ‘‘ The Passing of the Cow- 
boy.”’ and will later go to New Yerk to 
work with Niechaus on two equestrian 
monuments. 

Carl Becker is dividing his time between 
the board walk at Atlantic City and h’s 
studio here, where he is busy over his paint- 
ing of the City Troop 

Franz Lershafft will be engaged with dec- 
orative work in town the greater part of 
the Summer, besides filling some orders for 
water colors. Much of this latter work, 
however, he does al fresco at his Alden 
home. 


Charles Grafly, too, is in town half his 
time, at work on his statue of Major Gen. 
Reynolds. His rest is found at Island 
Heights, N. J. 

Speaking of art as applied to the coun- 
try’s Generals, it is to be recorded that a 
number of Philadelphians are soon to pre- 
sent to the Union League a portrait of 
Major Gen. Daniel E. Sickles in recog- 
nition of the distinguished services he ren- 
dered the North in the civil war. The por- 
trait is life size, and was recently painted 
by Ludwig E. Faber of this city. The first 
sitting took place in New York several 
weeks ago, and on last Saturday morning 
Gen Sickles came to Philadelphia, when 
he again sat in the artist’s studio, 
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QUERIES. 
oo 
E. A. RAMSEY, Jamaica, N. 
New YorK Times SaTuURDAY REVIEW of 
June 29, Horatio F. Stall, 246 Sutler Street, San 
Franeiseo, Cal., asked about ‘The Sleeper's 
Sail.’ This beautiful poem is by Eleanor C. 
Donnelly, and can be found in her volume of 
poems, entitled ‘Out of Sweet Solitude,’ pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co, in 1873. It has 
often been read in public. Eleanor C. Donnelly 
resides in Philadelphia. She is a sister of the late 
Ignatius Donnelly 


“ VERSIFIER:?" 
you suggest a book 
aspires to write verse 

The American edition of Tom Hood's (the 
younger) ‘ The Rhymester,” admirably 
edited by “Arthur Penn,"’ (Brander Mat- 
thews,) published by D. Appleton & Co., at 
$1. This is the best guide to English versi- 
fication, containing a dictionary of rhymes, 
an examination of classical measures, &c. 
We would also suggest a careful reading of 
the “ Bab Ballads " and comic opera libret- 
ti ef W. 8S. Gilbert, a most accomplished 
rhymer. Gleeson White's charming little 
anthology of “ Ballades and Rondeaus, 
Chants, Royal, Sestimas, Villanelles,"” &c., 
(Appleton, $1,) should also be of use. 


“wil 


Montreal, Canada: 
who 


that will bent aid one 


GEORGE H. YENOWINE, Evening Wisconsin, 

Milwaukee, Wis: ‘'A_ correspondent of THE 
New Yore Times SaTurnpay REVIEW ex- 
cessed the opinion that a portrait of Theodosia 
jurr might be found in Parton's ‘ Life of Aaron 
Burr.’ This is a mistake. I own a copy of this 
book. It bears on the fly leaf in large bold char- 
acters ‘Miss Theodosia Prevost, New Bridge, 
Near Hackensack, New Jersey.’ On the title page 
fn a spidery scraw! is ‘T. Prevost, Presented by 
the Author." Who was Theodosia Prevost—a 
niece of Mrs. Aaron Burr and a namesake of 
the daughter, to whom the book is dedicated by 
Parton? Who can enlighten me? I judge the 
hook is a presentation copy." 


**DRAMATIC STUDENT," New York City: 
“ Where can | find the best criticism of Edmund 
Kean?" 

The first essay in George Henry Lewes's 
“On Actors and the Art of Acting "’ (Holt 
& Co., $1.50,) is the most powerful study 
of Kean's acting, though the most striking 
criticism is perhaps Coleridge's, that ‘ see- 
ing Kean act was reading Shakespeare by 
flashes of lightning.”’ 


“Ww. E. B.,"" Pine Orchard, Conn.: ‘ From 
time to time there appear in the newspapers 
(and especially in The New York Sun, which 
seems to make a specialty of such matters) 
names of persons—surnames, Christian names, 
and the two in combination—which are odd, and 
even startling, and sometimes outlandish, caus- 
ing a feeling of wonder at their origin. Can you 
refer me to any recent book or pamphiet or mag- 
azine or newspaper article where the subject of 
personal names has been brought down to dats, 
and where these oddities tn names have been 
brought together, digested, and to any extent 
explained? "’ 

There is no publication of this kind that 


we know of. 
“L. A. HL,” New York City: *‘ In Longfeliow's 
poem, ‘ Paul Revere’s Ride,’ occur these lines: 
It was two by the village clock, 
When he came to the bridge in Concord town, 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown: 
And ome was safe, and asteep in his bed, 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 
Who that day would be lying dead, 
Pierced by a British musket-ball. 


The meaning of the last four lines does not 
seem quite clear. They have caused a little dis- 
cussion between two friends. A contends the 
poet meant if Paul Revere had been at the 
bridge he would have been the first to fall 
pierced by a British musket-ball. B says the 
lines refer to any one of the inhabitants of 
Concord town, asleep tn his bed at the time af 
Paul Revere’s arrival, who was destined to be 
first to fall in defense of country. Which is 
right? "’ 

Ibongfellow probably did not intend to re- 
fer to any particular person. 


“ CURFEW,” Atlanta, Ga.: ‘' Where did Mrs. 
Thorpe’s famous poem, ‘Curfew Must Not Ring 
To-Night,’ first appear? Has its author’s poems 
ever been collected? "’ 

“Curfew Must Not Ring To-night"’ was 
first published in The Detroit Commercial 
Advertiser in 1870. It was included in 
1887 in a volurhe of Mrs. Thorpe’s poems 
called “ Ringing Ballads,”’ published in 
Boston by D. Lothrop & Co. The volume 
is out of print, but could probably be ob- 
tained in a second-hand way. 


Replying to inquiry of Miss K. G. Moore, West 
Crange, N. J., Mrs, J. G. W. begs to say that 
The Book World for August, ready July 20, 
contains the poem “‘ Emancipation,’ by the late 
Rev. Dr, Maltbie Babeock. 


DR«J. W. VAN DOORN, The Arcade, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: ‘Can you spare the space to print 
in THE New YorK Times BATURDAY ReviIEW 
a bibliography of Dickens, or can you direct me 
to the finding of the same in print?’’ 


There is no good bibliography of Dickens, 
although there is great need of one. The 
best aid we know of is the catalogue of 
the library of William Wright, sold at 
Sotheby's in July, 1899. This library con- 
tained, we believe, the largest and finest 
collection of Dickens's works and Dick- 
ensiana that has yet been sold. A priced 
copy of the catalogue could probably be 
easily obtained at a reasonable price from 
the auctioneers, Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge, Wellington Street, London. 


ARTHUR C. TATE, Stamford, Conn.: “I am 
reading ‘Charles Auchester,’ from an edition 
published in 1862 by Harper & Brothers. The 
title e reads ‘ E. Berger.’ In looking up 
the in. the ‘LAbrary of the World's Best 
Literature" I find that the book was written by 
Elizabeth Sara Sheppard, at the age of sixteen. 
Under the account given of this author no men- 
tion is made of her marrying, nor that she 
wrote under a nom de plume. Will you kindly 
enlighten me on this subject, and also give, in 
so far as you can, the names of the musicians 
whom the different characters are supposed to 
represent? '’ 

Miss Elizabeth Sara Sheppard, who died 
in 1862, was the author of ‘‘ Counterparts ” 
and “Rumor,” as well as of “ Charles 
Auchester,”’ and also used the pen name 
of ‘Madame Kinkel.” In her famous 
musical novel, “ Seraphael" is Mendels- 
sohn,** Cla Benette" perhaps Jenny 
Lind,”"* Laura Lemark” Taglioni, “ Star- 
wood ‘Burnty” Sterndale Bennett, and 
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copy of Griswold’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of Amer- 
ica’ can be obtained? "’ 

Dr. Griswold's book passed through many 
editions, but does not seem to be in print 
now. A copy should be secured without 

| difficulty, however, through an advertise- 
| ment or by a search through the second- 
hand book stores. 
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A. ©. PANTON, Macleay Building, 
Oregon: “* Where can I get De Mille’s 
Club In Italy’? It is out of print. 

Through an advertisement. 


Portland 


W. A. ROBERTS, Yarmouth, Me.: ‘I have 
recently been reading ‘The Gospel of Peace, 
According to St. Benjamin,’ Book III., published 
in 1864. This is a humorous review of the im- 
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portant incidents occurring during the latter part | 


of the civil war. Can you tell me if it is pub- 
lished now, and if-so, where a copy of it and also 
copies of the preceding books can be obtained."’ 


This satirical work by Richard Grant 
White was published anonymously in four 
parts in New York in 1863-6. Book first, 
July 27, 1863; book second, Oct. 24, 1863; 
book third, July 22, 1864, and book fourth, 
May 19, 1866. A complete edition in one 
votume appeared in 1866. Each of these edi- 
tions is now scarce, and no edition is in 
print. 


“Mu.” 
to get 

Conrad.”’ 
There is little to be said about Joseph 
Conrad, save that he is a master in the 
English merchant service and the author of 
four powerful novels and several striking 
tales, among which are ‘‘ Almayer's Folly,” 
“An Outcast of the Islands,” “‘ The Nigger 
of the Narcissus,"’ (published here as *‘ The 
Children of the Sea,") and “ Lord Jim.” 
When in England he lives at Pent Farm, 
Stanford, near Hythe, Kent. 


“UO. R. S.," Atlantic City, N. J.: ‘' Some 
years ago I read a novel by George Gissing 
called ‘In the Year of Jubilee.’ Kindly tell 
me something about Mr. Gissing."’ 

George Gissing was born at Wakefield, 
England, Nov. 22, 1857. His first novel, 
‘* Workers in the Dawn,"’ appeared in 185), 
and was followed by ‘“ The Unclassed,”’ 
(1884,) ** Demos,’ (1886,) “Isabel Claren- 
don,” (1886,) “‘ Thyrza,” (1887,) “A Life's 
Morning,’ (1888,) ‘The Nether Work,” 
(1889,) “The Emancipated,”’ (1800,) “ New 
Grub Street,” (1891,) &c. His most recent 
works are “ Our Friend the Charlatan,” a 
novel, (Holt & Co., $1.50) and “ By the 
Ionian Sea: Notes of a Ramble in Southern 
Italy,” (Chapman & Hall, 16s.) 


Sait Lake City, Utah ‘I am anxious 
some information concerning Joseph 


HARRIET 8. JONES, Oxford, N. ¥. * Your 
correspondent, ‘Fitness of Things,’ Syracuse, 
N. Y., who asked about the origin of the custom 
of christening ships and the ceremonial laying 
of cornerstones, will find the information desirec 
in ‘ Foundation Rites, with Some Kindred Cere- 
monies,’ by Lewis Dayton Burdick, published by 
the Abbey Fress, price $1.50." 


** LESTER,” Sea Cliff, L. 1, N. Y.: ‘* What 
books of Edmund Gosse on English literature 
can I*get in this country?” 

“ A Short History of English Literature,” 
(Appleton, $1.50;) “‘ From Shakespeare to 
Pope,’ (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25;) “ The 
Jacobean Poets,” (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$1;) Seventeenth Century Studies,’ (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50;) “ History of English 
Literature in the Eighteenth Century,” (the 
Macmillan Company, $1,) and “ English 
Odes,"’ (edited by him, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $2, Appleton 75 cents.) Scattered 
throvgh the four volumes of “ English Po- 
ets,"’ (edited by T. Humphrey Ward, the 
Macmillan Company, $1 per volume,) are 
many biographical and critical articles by 
Gosse. 


** SARACINESCA,”" Providence, R. L: “ Has 
Marion Crawford a sister who is also an author? 
Where can I get her books?” 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser, novelist and writer of 
travels, and widow of Hugh Fraser, late 
H. M. Minister to Japan, is a sister of the 
well-known novelist. Her husband died in 
184, and she resides in Italy. She is the 
author of the following books: “ The 
Brown Ambassador,"’ (the Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.25,) ‘“‘ The Custom of the Country: 
Tales of New Japan,” (the Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.50,) “The Looms of Time,” (wv. 
Appleton & Co., $1,) ‘‘A Chapter of Acci 
dents,"’, (the Macmillan Company, #1.75,) 
“Letters from Japan,” (the Macmillan 
Company, two volumes, $7.50,) ‘“‘ The Splen- 
did Parsenna,”’ (Lippincott, $1.25,) “ Palla- 
dia,” (the Macmiilan Company, $1.25,) and 
* A Little Gray Sheep,”’ (Lippincott, $1.50.) 


**MARION G. B.,"" Yonkers, N. Y¥.: ‘‘ Your 
correspondent, Edwin P. Hopkins, Tampa, Fila., 
will md an English translation of Sainte- 
Beuve's ‘ Causeries du Lundi’ under the title 
of ‘Monday Chats,’ with an introductory essay 
by William Mathews, (Scott, Foresman @ Co., 378 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, $1.50.)" 


DR. THEODORE F. WOLFE, Succasunna, N. 
J.;: “Perhaps it may interest ‘ Melville,” who 
recently asked about the works of Herman Mel- 
ville, to know that the author's widow is, or 
lately was, living in New York City. When 
collecting material for my *‘ Literary Haunts 
and Homes’ I found her resi: with her 
daughter at ‘The Florence,’ and she was able 
to give me much valuable information concern- 
ing the authors contemporary with her gifted 
husband. I think I 1emember that she gave me 
the titles of one or two of his books w are 
not included in your list.'’ 

Tue New York Times Saturnpay Re- 
View's list of Meiville’s writings was based 
on Foley's list in his “ American Authors.” 
We should be glad to learn of any addi- 


tional titles. 


“7. KR.” Kreischerville, 8. 1, N. ¥.: “ Kindly 
mention the names of some of our most noted 
artiste and sculptors, and also say where they 
have their studios.’ 

E. A. Abbey, 42 Tite Street, Chelsea, 8. 
W., London; James McNeill Whistler, 110 
Rue du Bac, Paris; G. H. Boughton, West 
House, Campden Hill, W., London; John 
La Farge, 51 West Tenth Street, New York 
City; Louts, 72 Ocean Avenue, Fiat- 
bush, Lb. PY N. ¥.3°W. M. Chase, 303 Fifth 
Avenue; New VYo#k City; Kenyon Cox, 145 


} recently saw it under another name, 


West Fity+rttth ‘Street, New York City; 
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in recent years. Only twelve copies of this 
first American edition of Shakespeare are 
in existence, it is said, and most of them 
lack the portrait. 


Hollidaysourg, Penn.: ‘* Kindly 
list of those authors who use negro 
in either poetry or prose.'’ 


Chandler Harris, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Irwin Russell, Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, Frank L. Stanton, and Ruth McEnery 
Stuart are among those who should be 
mentioned. 


‘J. G 
wive me a 
dialect 


Joel 
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PARVIN HARBAUGH, 1 West One Hundred 
and Sixth Street, New York City ** Alcen's 
‘Manifold Cyclopedia, inquired about by Mra. 
L. L. Kerlage, has reen completed. Although 
Alden's poblishing house is out of business, the 
cyclopedia is still ir the market. I think I 
but bearing 

page, «at 

Broadway, 


the Alden name on 
Lovering’s second-hand 
near Twelfth Street.”’ 
‘G.,"" New York City: “When was Samuel 
Pepys's * Diary’ first published, and where can 
I get it complete? "’ 

The “ Diary,’ edited by Lord Braybrooke, 
was first published in 1825. A reissue of 
this edition can be had in cheap form, but 
the best edition is that edited by H. B. 
Wheatley, in nine volumes, each $1.50, the 
Macmillan Company. 


the copyright 
book shop, 


“C M.,"’ Baltimore, Md.:;: * Kindly give me 
the names of some religious (Protestant) period- 
jeals which publish short stories."’ 

The Independent, The Outlook, The 


Churchman, &c, 


Appeals to Readers. 


WILLIAM F. MONOGHAN, 104 Weat Sixty-first 
Street, New York City: ‘' Where can I obtain a 
copy of & poem comparing two women as lilies; 
one of them the white lily and the other the 
tiger lily? I do not know the title of the poem.”’ 


N. SEAVER, JR., Pittsfield, Mass.: ‘‘ Between 
1820 and 1830 my mother, then a girl of twelve. 
lived with a cousin who had a French wife, and 
treasured among her memories an old French 
not one word of which she understood, but 
which over thirty years later I surmised must 
have been a song by Robinson Crusoe, perhaps 
from a French play. Can any one locate it? 
‘Mon dejeuner j'attends 

Derniere extreme, (or dans l'air extreme,) 

J'ai faim de bon heure (bonbeur 7?) 

Je suis soul sur la terre 

Dans tous l'univers 

Peur a satsi mon coeur.’ 
I am not responsible for the grammar nor even 
the words. They are purely conjectural."’ 

CHAUNCEY SMITH, Rahway, N. J.: “ Can 
any of your readers give me the dates and facts 
as to the late P. T. Barnum’s offer to purchase 
the Shakespeare birthplace house on Henley 
Street, Stratford-on-Avon, for the purpose of 
removing it to and exhibiting it in his New 
York museum on Ann Street and Broadway?” 

L. E. LAWSON, Tannersville, N. Y.: ‘‘ Where 
are these lines to be found and who is the au- 
thor: . 

‘Sometimes an hour of Fate's serenest weather 

Strikes through our changeful sky its coming 

beams; 

Somewhere above us in elusive ether 

Waits the fulfillment of our fondest dreams. 
Then, when the laggard hour and hope have 

blended, 

When Time beholds relinquished visions won, 
The heavens are opened and a blue more splen- 

did 
Holds in its bosom an enchanted sun.’ 


J. WORKMAN, Torrington, Conn.: ‘‘ Can any 
one tell the author of the following verses which 
were secking an author some years since in The 
Churchman? 

BOOKS. 
**T cannot think the glorious world of mind 

Embalmed in books which I can only see 
In patches, though I read my moments blind, 

Is to be lost to me! 


“IT have a thought that as we live elsewhere 
So do these dear creations of the brain; 

That what I leave unread I'll find, and there 
Take up my joy again. 


* Oh, then, the bliss of blisses to be freed 
From all the pangs by which through life we're 
driven, 
With Ifberty and endless time to read 
The libraries of heaven! '’ 


WILLIAM E. BARNETT, Sheidon House, Pine 
Orchard, Conn.: ‘‘ Some time ago I cut out of a 
newspaper some verses entitled ‘ Maud Muller on 
the Links,’ but have unfortunately lost the slip. 
While one of the very best of the Maud Muller 
parodies, it was, of course, not up to the literary 
standard of THE SATURDAY EVIEW, and I 
hesitate to ask you to reproduce it. But can 
you or any of your readers help me to find this 
particular parody?"’ 


Sc aeaaieane 
Ferns and Their Haunts.* 


Mr. Clute accomplishes the aim of his 
work, tn assisting the student of fern lore 
first to know the names of ferns and then 
the details which are seldom found in text- 
books regarding their varieties, haunts, 
and identity. Not only is the book valu- 
able to beginners but as a reference book 
for those advanced, containing, as it does, 
almost 200 pictures of specimens, their 
haunts, and peculiarities for identification. 
Included in the illustrations are eight ex- 
cellent colored plates. 

The language of the book besides intro- 
ducing technical words 80 gradually and 
clearly that the descriptions are perfectly 
intelligible, is delightful reading, as with 
almost every family of ferns are associated 
fables and folklore. The opening chapter, 
which is devoted to the characteristics of 
ferns, and the last thirty-nine pages of the 
book, which are given over to definition of 
terms, greatly elucidate the work. 

Under 20 titles over 200 species are de- 
scribed, many of which are in familiar 
fence corners or along the stream that 
runs through meadows. Among the best 
known treated are the Osmundas, sub- 
divided into the varieties, Cinnamon fern, 
Interrupted Fern, and the Flowering fern; 
the Bracken, the Maidenhair fern, i. 
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best-known and most popular plant, he 
says: 

Soon after Vegetation starts in Spring, 
the slender crosiers of the maidenhaw be- 
gin to appear on moist shaded siopes and 
in low woods. Before they push up tney 
ure protected by many brown, heirlike 
scales, and when uncoiing usually have a 
few scattered, light-colored ones along the 
stipe. At first the stipes are covered wita 
a bluish bloom, and the immature pinnae 
are of a dull red color, imparting a not 
very pleasing lurid hue to the unaerwood. 
At maturity stipe and rachis are smooth, 
dark, and shining—among the handsomest 
of their kind. 


In the key to the genera we find an iden- 
tification by a cut and the note: 

C. Sporangia, in obiong or lunate sori, 
under a retiexed tooth o1 the pinnule; in- 
dusium broad; stipe and rachis dark and 
shining. Maidenhair, 

The legendary side of fernlore collected 
by Mr. Clute would almost suggest material 
enough for a separate volume. The super- 
stitions connected with ferns are numerous 
and interesting. They are mostly of foreign 
origin, as the study of ferns in the United 
States. is too modern to admit of supersti- 
tions invention. Speaking of the absurd as- 
sociation of ferns and snakes, Mr. Clute 
says: 

Probably there is no fern in whose haunts 
serpents of any kind are less frequent than 
the species which bear the terrifying name 
of the rattlesnake fern. 

And in another chapter he says, in speak- 
ing of the Bracken: 

At dusk the plant was supposed to put 
forth a small blue flower which soon gave 
place to a shining, fiery seed that ripened 
at midnight. If it fell from the stem of its 
own accord and was caught in a white 
napkin, it was supposed to confer upon its 
possessor the power to become invisibie. 

The uses to which ferns have been put, 
both unique and practical, are interesting 
to note: 

As a packing for fruit, fish, and vege- 
tables, it has the reputation of keeping off 
mildew and decay. In Europe, in time of 
scarcity, the roots have been ground and 
mixed with flour in making bread, and also 
brewed with the beer. The young crosiers 
may be cooked and eaten like asparagus. 

Ferns have also been used in making 
glass-soap and is the Filix-Mas of the phar- 
macist. Of special note is the subject of 
propagation, which is comprehensively 
treated, and as exhaustively as the limited 
knowledge and certainty of the subject al- 
low. 

The volume is well gotten up, the verdant 
binding associating itself with the contents. 
The verses between title page and chapter 
are appropriate, though they add only to 
the sentimental value of the book. 
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A BIG OFFER. 


150 sets of Rvoosevelt’s works, 15 vols., good 
cloth binding, former price In other editions 
about $20.00; our price, $2.98 
This offer is only good for one week, or while 
they last. 

POPULAR $1.50 NOVELS AT 98c. 

Crisis, 

Helmet of Navarre. 

Sister Teresa, and others. 
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INDIAN BASKETRY 


By GEO. W. JAMES. Author of 


“In aml Around the Grand Canyon.”’ 
Svo, Cloth, Decorated Cover, 100 Illustrationa, 
$2.00 net. ‘‘ Indian Basketry, with Its Wealth of 
Itlustrations, is a Leading Archaeological and 
Pthnological Work."’ From a Column Review in 
“Times Supplement" of July 13. 1901. 
HENRY MALKAN, 
PUBLISHER, 1 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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NOW READY IN PAPER. 
50 CENTS. 
For sale at all booksellers’. 
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A Soldier of Virginia. 


A. story. of Colonel Washington and Braddock’s 
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Written for Tue New York Times SaTUR- 
urpaY RevIEW by 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 
NDON, July 6.—The Candid 
Friend, Mr. Frank Harris's 
new weekly, after having ac- 
complished the difficult feat 
of surviving its first number, 
has become, week by week, 
more entertaining and im- 
pertinent. It most certainly will never be 
called a “high-toned paper,” and people 
will not look to it for fair and intelligent 
criticism. Fut its photographs of actresses, 
and its paragraphs of personal candor, 
will very probably meet the views of a 
very large class of readers. 

Last week The Candid Friend contained 
er attack on Mrs. Humphry Ward, which 
was as amusing a piece of writing as has 
been printed for many a day, Of course it 
was worthless as criticism, and likewise 
it was not the sort of article the author- 
ship of which a gentleman would be proud 
to claim, But no one could read it without 
more or less of wicked delight. ‘‘ No writer 
has tver maintained such an unbroken 
level of duliness,”’ says The Candid Friend, 
“and on that thistle her admirers can for- 
ever browse.’ Speaking of the characters 
in Mrs. Ward's novels the writer remarks: 
“ After 2,500 pages of their wooden antics, 
their resinous gmotions, and their plati- 
tudinous creaking, I could go and roll on 
the Sahara.” And then, after enumerating 
the intolerable virtues of one of Mrs. 
Ward's heroines, The Candid Friend cries, 
“Oh! take her away and wring her wil- 
lowy neck."’ We are also informed that 
physically Mrs. Ward “is the one per- 
fect type of the Aztec living.” 

Now this style of criticism is undoubted- 
ly the sort of thing that we should all 
prefer that some other man should write, 
but nevertheless we can all read it and 
chuckle. I except the comment on Mrs. 
Ward's physical attractions, for that Is 
simply unpardonable. But how many of us 
will fail to sympathize with The Candid 
Friend’s wish to take Mrs. Ward's heroines 
and wring their necks? If The Candid 
Friend proposes to treat other popular 
authors with the candor with which it 
has treated Mrs. Ward, it will not lack 
readers, In fact, they will doubtless in- 
crease inversely as their respect for the 
paper. For there is no stronger passion in 
the breasts of the multitude than the leve 
of seeing other people “ slated.” 


Mr. Herbert Vivian's Rambler has ap- 
peared, and is almost as much unsuited to 
the age in which we live as would have 
been Dr. Johnson himself. It is readable, 
and it will probably be read for some time 
by people who are faddish in their tastes, 
but even the editor has no idea that the 
new Rambler will ever become popular, for 
if he had cherished any such hope he 
would have been willing to place it on the 
news stands and to permit single numbers 
to be sold. It is distinctly a “ precious 
production, but it is,by no means devoid 
of wit of a certain sort, and though there 
does not seem to be any cufficiently good 
reason for the revival of Dr. Johnsons 
Rambler, we may feel satisfied that the 
new Rambler will not bring discredit upon 
the old. 


Also we have a new Tatler, conducted by 
Mr. Clement Shorter of The Sphere. It 1s 
an illustrated paper, resembling to some 
extent The Sketch, That is to say, it devotes 
much of its space to men and women con- 
nected with the stage. I have often won- 
dered why it is that so many persons take 
such a_ strong interest in actors and 
actresses. Why should the photograph of 
@ woman who plays some insignificant part 
in a theatre or mugvic hall interest people 
who would not care a straw for her photo- 
graph were she simply a_ well-conducted 
daughter or wife, who had never trod the 
boards? Naturally photographs of persons 
£0 well known as Sir Henry Irving or Miss 
Terry are of intcrest, but why should any 
one wish to gaze on the photograph of Miss 
Poppie Montmorency, who plays the part of 
@ page in some worthless melodrama? 
However, there can be no doubt that por- 
traits of actresses and actors are sought 
after by the general public, and as such 
portraits are considered to be out of place 
in a dignified illustrated weekly, The News 
and The Sphere provide themselves with 
tenders in the shape of other illustrated 
papers, in which the actress and the actor 
can pose for the benefit of the public. 


Punch, which began last year the publica- 
tion of short stories, has apparently found 
that those who buy the paper do not care 
for stories, At any rate, it has latterly 
discontinued them, and whether the short 
story will ever again appear in Punch is 
at present unknown. Punch has always de- 
pended for its popularity on its pictures, 
and the bold attempt to induce people to 
regard Punch as a paper to be read instead 
of merely looked at, was weil meant, even 
if it has not been a success. There are, it 
is true, always good things among. the 
reading matter in Punch, especially when 
they are written by Mr. Anstey, but as a 
rule the father of a family who picks up 
Punch merely looks at the pictures and 
then throws it down with the remark that 
there is nothing in it. If there were not 
something, and for that matter a good deal, 
fn Punch, it would never have lived the 
prosperous life that it has livéd for more 
than half a century. 


Other humorous papers never succeed in 
seriously rivaling Punch. A little while ago 
Sir George Newnes bought Fun, a paper 
which has managed to live for many years, 
though one very rarely sees it. Under Sir 
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George Newnes Fun was greatly improved, 
Lut the fact that he has just sold it seems 
to show that he was not satisfied.with the 
financial success of the paper. 


Mr. Bolton King, the author of a recent 
book on Italy, in which he praised the 
Socialists and attacked Signor Crispi, has 
just been defeated as a Radical candidate 
for Parliament. Mr. King is undeniably a 
clever man, but like most Socialists, he is 
too friendly to the Boers to suit the British 
Elector. When he first wrote concerning 
the Italy of to-day, I could not quite un- 
derstand his apparent want of knowledge 
of the facts of Signor Crispi's career, but 
as soon as I discovered that he was a 
Socialist, the mystery was solved. Nature 
has so created the Socialist that he can no 
more remember what Signor Crispi has 
done or has not done than a color-blind 
man can perceive the distinction between 
green and red. He will assert, as Mr. Bol- 
ton King has asserted, that Crispi was re- 
sponsible for the Abyssinian adventure 


regardless of the fact that Crispi was one 
of the earliest opponents of the expedition 
to Massowah, We must assume that the 
Socialist writes of Crispi in good faith. He 
is merely the victim of a sport of nature, 
which has made him incapable of learning 
or remembering the truth about Crispi. 


Mr. John Davidson is undoubtedly a poet, 
tor did he not write, among other things, the 
“Ballad of a Nun’"'? But like some other 
poets, he is apparently incapable of know- 
ing when he is writing poetry and when 
he is writing dull and bad philosophy. His 
new volume, ‘The Testament of a Vivi- 
elector’ aims to set forth the mind of a 
man who habitually infliets pain. We may 
admit that Mr. Davidson is successful in 
this attempt, and also that his “ ‘Testa- 
ment’’ contains some very fine lines that 
no one could mistake for anything but 
poetry. But taken as a whole, the volume 
is po more poetry than was Browning's 
“Sludge, the Medium.” It is impossible to 
define what poetry is, but there is little 
difficulty in defining what poetry is not, 
and most assuredly it is not tedious analy- 
sis of unattractive minds. Mr. Davidson 
resembles Browning in that he often se- 
lects subjects which are unfit for poet- 
ical (treatment, and is often extremely tedi- 
ous. But nevertheless we can never forget 
some of the Fleet Street Idyls, or that won- 
derful “ Ballad of a Nun."’ Nobody but he 
could have written them, and no matter 
how many “ Testaments"’ he may write, 
he cannot lessen the merit of the good 
things that he has done. 


Mrs, Cotes, who is better known as Sarah 
Jeannette Duncan, writes her new book, 
“On the Other Side of the Latch,’ from 
& garder chair in Simla. She made a reck- 
less venture when she exchanged the snows 
of Canada for the heat and damp of Cal- 
eutta, Evidently the climate of Calcutta 
has proved more than a match for her 
strength, and she has been for some time 
an invalid. However, the pubHe is rather 
the gainer by this, for her meditations in a 
gurden, which she has given us under the 
odd title that she has chosen, are thorough- 
ly delightful. Readers of Mrs. Cotes's 
previous books know that she is a conclu- 
sive proof of the falsity of the common 
saying that women have no sense of humor. 
There is delightful humor in her garden 
book, «nd it is bright and cheerful from 
ihe first page te the last. 


There have 
books of late. 


been a number of garden 
Indeed, the subject seems to 
have been as attractive to authors as has 
been that of love letters. Unfortunately 
few persons can write of gardening with- 
out tiring the reader with the fate of ut- 
terly uninteresting flowers. Why should 
the public care to heer that an author 
has tried to cultivate roses, but that the 
cat has destroyed them? Or what interest 
is there in the publication of the fact that 
it is a mistake to dig up seeds in order to 
see if they have sprouted? It seems to me 
if the last word concerning amateur 
gardening was written centuries ago, and 
that there i# not the least necessity for 
writing anything more on the subject. Mrs. 
Cotes spares us any minute descriptions of 
her ilowers aad vegetables, and for that 
reason, if for no other, her garden book is 
far and away better than any of the ether 
recent garden books. 


as 


Prof, Lanciani is perhaps the one writer 
on modern Rome who is to be trusted. He 
does not permit his facts to be colored by 
his political and religious prejudices. I can- 
mot quite agree with some of his theories 
as to ancient Rome, but whenever he deals 
with facts he is absolutely trustworthy. His 
new book, ‘The Destruction of Ancient 
Rome,” is interesting and valuable to the 
archaeoloyist, and it also furnishes a weapon 
tor those who wish to defend the present 
Italian Government from the wholly false 
charge of having destroyed the monuments 
ef ancient and mediaeval Rome. Prof. Lan- 
ciani shows that the great destroyers of 
Rome were the Governments and men who 
were in power in Rome centuries ago. I 
have often been amused to hear ardent par- 
tisans of th: Papal rule assert that the 
Italian Government has had the shame- 
lessness to pull down some valueless and 
uninteresting bit of masonry that interfered 
with the modern life of the capital. In 
roint of fact, the Popes were the worst 
destroyers of ancient Rome that have ever 
existed. But there is nothing like political 
and religious prejudice to blind the eyes of 
hogest people. W. L. ALDEN, 

Lc ! 

“Selections from Five English Poets,” 
edited with introduction and notes, by 
Mary E Litchfield, is being published by 
Ginn & Co. The volume contains represen- 
tative poems of Dryden, Gray, Burns, and 
Coleridge. 


THE ANDES.. 

a 
Conway’sNew Record of Climbing 
and Exploration.* 


7IR MARTIN CONWAY the 
author of this very entertain- 
ing book of travel called 
“Climbing and Exploration in 
the Bolivian Andes,” is al- 
ready well known as acourag- 
eous and successful climber of 
mountains in many parts of the world. He 
was evidently born with that peculiar 
mania which induces some men to spend 
considerable sums of money, more or less 
bravery, and vast quantities of muscular 
energy in surmounting for pure pleasure 
perfectly unnecessary obstacles, and, in the 
intervals of writing histories of various 
kinds of arts, he has performed some re- 
markable feats in this direction among the 
Himalayas and the Andes. His record of 
his own achievements, however, is entirely 
simple and unaffected, and he makes no 
reference in this volume to the fact that 
he accomplished with only two Swiss 
guides and a little desultory aid from some 
very inefficient natives who always failed 
him at critical moments, what his imme- 
diate predecessor utterly failed to do after 
the most extensive and complete prepara- 
tion. 

In order to prepere his readers, as he 
himself was prepared, for the grandeur 
and beauty of the Bolivian mountains, our 
author relates his experiences from the 
departure of his steamship from Southamp- 
ton, giving glimpses on the way of the 
Azores, Barbados, Haiti, Jamaica, Pana- 
ma, Callao, and Lima.’ These preparatory 
chapters, filled with comment and de- 
seription, are as interesting from the lay 
point of view as any in the book, and with 
their account of the general unsavoriness 
of the haunts of men, well fulfill the au- 
thor's intention of throwing into high re- 
lief the snowy heights where nature reigns 
supreme. 

Landing at Mollendo in August, 1898, Sir 
Martin proceeded by rail to Lake Titicaca 
and across this to the Bolivian port of 
Chililaya, at an altitude of about 13,000 
feet above the sea level. Thence he drove 
to La Paz, on the high Bolivian plateau, 
down every street of which looks the lofty 
peak of Mount Illimani, imposing itself on 
the town even more than Mont Blanc on the 
City of Geneva. Up Illimani, whose ascent 
Peutiand and Gibbon, Mr. J. B. Minchin 
and Gen. Pando had all attempted without 
success, Sir Martin Conway intended to 
climb, and climb it he did, planting his 
flagstaff with its little union jack in the 
snow at an altitude of 21,200 feet. Even 
our author admits that both he and his two 
companions were too nearly dead from the 
horrible fatigue of their exertions in the 
rarefied air to feel any sense of triumph in 
the ceremony of erecting their little em- 
blem. They could only sit down and rest. 
They went down “ twelve short steps and 
a halt, twelve more and another halt, and 
so on, with deep breathing between whiles 
to recover the power of motion.” 

Yhe author’s attempts to reach the sum- 
mits of the other two high peaks of the 
Bolivian Cordillera Real fell just short of 
success. He overcame all the permanent 
difficulties and found the right way up, but 
when not more than 600 feet of climbing 
remained between him and the summit, the 
unsafe condition of that 600 feet of pow- 
dery snow forced him to give the word for 
the descent. He might have done it, but 
preferred not to risk the lives of three men 
in the attempt. Thus a merely temporary 
and therefore all the more irritating im- 
pediment prevented Sir Martin from ever 
standing on the tops of Sorata and Anco- 
huma. 

Several subsequent trips of the author 
are described in chapters full of interest to 
those unacquainted with the commercial 
value of Bolivia. A visit to the Yani gold 
mine includes an account of a remarkable 
young Englishman and the wonderful skill 
with which he succeeded in transporting 
by means of mules the tons of heavy min- 
ing machinery over the dizzy mountain 
passes. The author writes: ‘‘ One or more 
loads could not be made to weigh less than 
600 pounds. The average load was nearly 
300 pounds. Time and again the heavy 
loads had to be dismounted to relieve a 
fatigued mule. In bad places a gang of 
men had to carry the larger pieces. When 
night came on all had to sleep where they 
happened to be. In case of a fall, mule 
and burden would have gone perhaps 2,000 
feet, bounding over a _ precipice before 
aught would have stopped them. Such a 
fate would have ended the utility of a big 
piece of cast iron, and the installation of 
the mine would have been delayed perhaps 
over a whole rainy season. The fact that 
no such accident happened on so appalling 
a track speaks volumes for the energy of 
Bieber, who, I am told, was ever in the 
thick of the struggle, loading and leading 
the mules himself in the worst places, and 
always directing his huge caravan of 
beasts and men." 

Another chapter well worth reading is 
the author's account of a visit to the tin 
mines of Huaina Potosi. Bolivia, it seems, 
is'one of the few countries in the world 
rich in tin, the supply of the ore in the 
Cordillera Real being practically eXhaust- 
less. 

That the author utilized his presence in 
the Andes fastnesses for scientific investi- 
gations is proved by the lengthy appendix 
of this volume, which contains a descrip- 
tion of the mineral specimens brought back 
by him for the British Museum. But for 
the most part he has left science out of his 
book and devoted himself to a popular de- 
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scription of his travels. Tales about the 
icy slopes of Tilimani and Lorata make 
very agreeable reading these sultry days, 


A Governmental University at 
Washington. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

For several years past the annual meet- 
ings of the National Educational Associa- 
tion have been of increasing value and sig- 
nificance, and the public declarations of 
that body have been received with respect 
by a considerable portion of the public not 
directly concerned with teaching or with 
education in any way. It is natural, there- 
fore, that some surprise should have been 
expressed when the press dispatches an- 
nounced that at the meeting held at Detroit 
a few days ago the National Educational 
Association passed a resolution strongly in- 
dorsing the perennial project for a Govern- 
mental university at Washington, despite 
the fact that a report had just been re- 
ceived flatly condemning the plan from @ 
special committee which had been consider- 
ing the matter for three years. 

Inasmuch as this committee included 
Presidents Eliot of Harvard, Harper of Chi- 
cago,Schurman of Cornell,Prof. Butler of Co- 
lumbia,Dr. J. L. M. Curry, and the Superin- 
tendents of Schools at New York, St. Louis, 
anJ Peoria, and others, one not unreason- 
ably asks what were the arguments by 
which the work of these men for three 
years was set aside in as many minutes, 
It now appears that there were no argu- 
ments; that there was no real discussion of 
the report at all; that the printed copies ot 
it had not yet reached 1 per cent. of the 
active membership of the association, but 
that under the leadership of a group of 
Presidents of State universities the resolu- 
tion referred to was rushed to a vote in @ 
way familiar enough in political conven- 
tions, but not usual in assemblages of 
teachers of high standing It seems that 
the suggestion to defer action until the re- 
port could at least be read was brushed 
aside as “specious,” and an immediate 
vote demanded and obtained. F 

In my judgment this was a most unfort- 
unate move for the prestige and authority 
of the National Educational Association, 
for it has deliberately placed itself in the 
pesition before the country of indorsing a 
public project, novel and perhaps dangerous 
in character, without giving the slightest 
consideration to the highest authoritative 
document in the case, and that, too, a doc- 
ument prepared by a committee of the 
best-known members of their own body 
specially selected for the purpose. 

The opponents of the report were partic- 
ularly unfortunate in their spokesman, for 
President Baker of the University of Color- 
ado, who did most of the talking, assumed 
the tone and manner of a Populist orater 
ou the hustings and openly accused the 
signers of the report of being insincere and 
the pliant tools of millonaires and religious 
denominations who were conspiring to com- 
mit “another crime of '73 against a free 
people"! All of which is very astounding 
and seems to imply that the State universi- 
ties need overhauling in the interest of san- 
ity and good manners. 

Mr. Baker’s harangue made further de- 
bate impossible, for the members of the 
committee who were present properly 
enough refused to answer any such Incoher- 
ent and personal attacks upon themselves, 
Ix seems to me plain enough that the cause 
of a Governmental university at Washing- 
ton has been injured, and not advanced, by 
whai went on at Detroit. The committee's 
report is in print and will command the 
weight to which those who have signed it 
are entitled. The National Educational As- 
sociation has put itself out of court in the 
matter, and President Baker, at least, has 
shown a temper and an intellectual limita- 
tion which are out of place in any univer 
sity, great or smail. A. B. 


An Anatomy of Misery. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

There are many persons who know that 
our present social arrangements have met 
with much adverse criticism in late years 
and at the hands of men whose epinions 
carry weight, and yet who have not had 
the opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with the character of this criticism. Most 
of the critics have written voluminously, 
and it is not every one who can afford the 
time to read a dozen volumes of Ruskin or 
Tolstoi, or to study a long book like Henry 
George's “‘ Progress and Poverty,” or to 
attack a formidable volume like Karl 
Marx’s “Capital.” For such people Mr. 
Kenworthy, in his ‘“‘Anatomy of Mis- 
ery,”” has done a valuable service in giv- 
ing in terse and forcible language the out- 
line of the case against the current political 
economy. The ground has probably never 
been so concisely covered before, and the 
success of the book in England shows that 
it has met a real demand. Count Leo Tol- 
stoi, in his introduction to the book, gives 
it the highest praise, and Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, in an appendix, expresses his 
flattering opinion of it. It should find a 
wide circle of readers in this country 
among those who would appreciate a 
primer of industrial reform. 

ERNEST H. CROSBY. 

New York, July 16, 1901. 

Mr. William Drysdale is combining fiec- 
tion with much pleasantly presented infor. 
mation for the youth of this country in his 
United States Government Series, of which 
‘The Treasury Club” and *“‘ The Young 
Consul” have already appeared. Mr. 
Drysdale vouches for the accuracy of the 
information which he has introduced. Such 
a series of books cannot but be welcomed 
by all parents, for in them is the element 
of instruction which, when presented in 
such a readable and happy way, cannot but 
nurture the interest in our National Gov- 
ernment and sow the seeds of patriotism 
These two volumes will be followed by 
others in the series, and when completed it 
will doubtless make one of the most valu- 
able and readable set of books for young 
people that has ever been published. 





